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BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
——~-.—— 
CHAPTER XIX. MR. GREY GOES TO 
TRETTON. 


} Mr. Grey went down to Tretton with 

a great bag of papers. In fact, though he 
told his daughter that he had to examine 
them all before he started, and had taken 
them to Fulham for that purpose, he had 
j not looked at them. And, as another 
| fact, the bag was not opened till he got 
home again. They had been read—at any 
rate, what was necessary. He knew his 
subject. The old squire knew it well. 
» Mr. Grey was going down to Tretton not 
to convey facts or to explain the law, but 
1 in order that he might take the side either 
| of the father or of the son. Mr. Scar- 
borough had sent for the lawyer to support 
his view of the case ; and the son had con- 
sented to meet him in order tha he might 
the more easily get the better of his 
> father. 

Mr. Grey had of late learned one thing 
which had before been dark to him— 
had seen one phase of this complicated 
farrago of dishonesty which had not before 
been visible to him. Augustus suspected 
his father of some further treachery. That 
| he should be angry at having been debarred 
from his birthright so long—debarred from 
| the knowledge of his birthright—was, Mr. 
Grey thought, natural. A great wrong had 
| been done him by his own father, or had 
been, at least, intended ; and that such a 
man should resent it was to have been 
» expected. But of late Mr. Grey had dis- 
covered that it was notin that way that the 
son’s mind worked. It was not anger but 
suspicion that he showed ; and he used his 
» father’s former treatment of him as a 
, justification for the condemnation implied 
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in his thoughts. There is no knowing 
what an old man may do who has already’ 
acted as he had done. It was thus that 
he expressed himself both by his words and 
deeds, and did so openly in his father’s 
presence. Mr. Grey had not seen them 
together, but knew from the letters of both 
of them that such was the case. Old Mr. 
Scarborough scorned his son’s suspicions, 
and disregarded altogether any words that 
might be said as to his own past conduct. 
He was willing, or half willing, that 
Mountjoy’s debts should be, not paid, but 
settled. But he was willing to do nothing 
towards such a step except in his own way. \ 
While the breath was in his body the 
property was his, and he chose to be 
treated as its only master. If Augustus 
desired to do anything by “ post obits,” 
let him ruin himself after his own fashion. 
“It is not very likely that Augustus can | 
raise money by post obits circumstanced as 
the property is,” he had written to Mr. 
Grey with a conveyed sneer and chuckle 
as to the success of his own villainy. It } 
was as though he had declared that the } 
money-lenders had been too well instructed | 
as to what tricks Mr. Scarborough could 4 
play with his property to risk a second. | 
venture. ’ 

Augustus had in truth been awaiting | 
his father’s death with great impatience. It | 
was unreasonable that a man should live 
who had acted in such a way and who 
had been so cut about by the doctors. § 
His father’s demise had in truth been 
promised to him, and to all the world. It 
was an understood thing, in all circles } 
which knew anything, that old Mr. Scar- 
borough could not live another month. 5 
It had been understood some time, and was | 
understood at the present moment; and } 
yet Mr. Scarborough went on living—no § 





doubt as an invalid in the last stage of | 
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probable dissolution, but still with the 
full command of. his intellect and mental 
powers for mischief. Augustus, suspecting 
him as he did, had begun to fear that he 
might live too long. His brother had dis- 
appeared, and he was the heir. If his 
father would die—such had been his first 
thought—he could settle with the creditors 
immediately, before any tidings: should be 
heard of his brother. But tidings had 
come. His brother had been seen by 
Mr, Hart at Monte Carlo, and though Mr. 
Hart had not yet sent home the news to 
the other creditors, the news had been sent 
at- once to Augustus Scarborough by his 
own paid attendant upon his brother. Of 
Mr. Hart’s “little game” he did not yet 
know the particulars. But he was confident 
that there was some game. 

Augustus by no means gave his mother 
credit for the disgraceful conduct imputed 
to her in the story as now told by her 
surviving husband. It was not that he 
believed in the honesty of his mother, 
whom he had never known, and for whose 
memory he cared little; but that he 
believed so fully in the dishonesty of his 
father. His father, when he had thoroughly 
understood that Mountjoy had enveloped 
the property in debt, so that nothing but 
a skeleton would remain when the bonds 
were paid, had set to work, and by the 
ingenuity of his brain had resolved to 
redeem, as far as the Scarboroughs were 
concerned, their estate from its unfortunate 
position. It was so that Augustus believed. 
This was the theory existing in his mind. 
That his father should have been so clever, 
and Mr. Grey so blind, and even Mr. Hart 
and Mr. Tyrrwhit so easily hoodwinked, was 
remarkable. But so it ‘was—or might 
probably be so. He felt no assurance, but 
there was ever present to him the feeling 
of great danger. But the state of things 
a; arranged by his father might be 
established by himself. If he could get 
these crediturs to give up their bonds 
while his father’s falsehood was still 
believed, it would be a great thing. He 
had learned by degrees how small a 
proportion of the money claimed had in 
fact been advanced to Mountjoy, and had 
resolved to confine himself to paying that. 
That might now probably be accepted with 
graiitude. The increasing value of the 
estate might bear that without being 
crushed. But it should be done at once, 
while Mountjoy was still absent and before 
Mr. Tyrrwhit at any rate knew that 
Mountjoy had not been killed. Then had 





happened that accidental meeting with 
Mr. Hart at Monte Carlo. That idiot of a 
keeper of his had been unable to keep 
Mountjoy from the gambling-house. But 
Mr. Hart had as yet told nothing. Mr. 
Hart was playing some game of his own, 
in which he would assuredly be foiled. 
The strong hold which Augustus had was 
in the great infirmity of his father and in 
the blindness of Mr. Grey; but it would 
be well that the thing should be settled. 
It ought to have been settled already by his 
father’s death. Augustus did feel strongly 
that the squire ought to complete his work 
by dying. Were the story, as now told by 
him, true, he ought certainly to die, so as to 
make speedy atonement for his wickedness. 
Were it false, then he ought to go quickly, 
so that the lie might be effectual. Every 
day that he continued to live would go far 
to endanger the discovery. Augustus felt 
that he must at once have the property in 
his own hands so as to buy the creditors 
and obtain security. 

Mr. Grey, who was not so blind as 
Augustus thought him, saw a great deal of 
this. Augustus suspected him as well as 
the squire. His mind went backwards and 
forwards on these suspicions. It was more 
probable that the squire should have con- 
trived all this with the attorney’s assistance 
than without it. The two, willing it 
together, might be very powerful. But 
then Mr. Grey would hardly dare to 
do it. His father knew that he was 
dying; but Mr. Grey had no such easy 
mode of immediate escape if detected. 
And his father was endowed with a 
courage as peculiar as it was great. 
He did not think that Mr. Grey was so 


brave a man as his father. And then he - 


could trace the payment of no large sum 
to Mr. Grey—such as would have been 
necessary as a bribe in such a case, 
Augustus suspected Mr. Grey, on and off. 
But Mr. Grey was sure that Augustus 
suspected his own father. Now of one 
thing Mr. Grey was certain—Augustus was 
in truth the rightful heir. The squire had 
at first contrived to blind him—him, Mr. 
Grey—partly by his own acuteness, partly 
through the carelessness of himself and 
those in his office, partly by the subornation 
of witnesses who seemed to have been 
actually prepared for such an event. But 
there could be no subsequent blinding. 
Mr. Grey had a well-earned reputation for 
professional acuteness and honesty. He 
knew there was no need for such suspicions 
as those now entertained by the young 
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man ; but he knew also that they existed, 
and he hated the young man for enter- 
taining them. 

When he arrived at Tretton Park he 
first of all saw Mr. Septimus Jones, with 
whom he was not acquainted. “Mr. 
Scarborough will be here directly. He is 
out somewhere about the stables,” said 
Mr. Jones in that tone of voice with which 
a guest at the house—a guest for pleasure— 
may address sometimes a guest who is a 
guest on business. In such a case the 
guest on pleasure cannot be a gentleman, 
and must suppose that the guest on busi- 
ness is not one either. 

Mr. Grey, thinking that the Mr. Scar- 
borough spoken of could not be the squire, 
put Mr. Jones right. “It is the elder Mr. 
Scarborough whom I wish to see. There 
is quite time enough. No doubt Miss 
Scarborough will be down presently.” 

“You are Mr, Grey, I believe ?” 

“That is my name.” 

“ My friend, Augustus Scarborough, is 
particularly anxious to see you before you 
go to his father. The old man is in very 
failing health you know.” 

“T am well acquainted with the state of 
Mr. Scarborough’s health,” said Mr. Grey, 
‘“‘and will leave it to himself to say when I 
shall see him. Perhaps to-morrow will be 
best.” Then he rang the bell; but the 
servant entered the room at the same 
moment and summoned him up to the 
squire’s chamber. Mr. Scarborough also 
wished to see Mr, Grey before his son, and 
had been on the alert to watch for his 
coming. 

On the landing he met Miss Scarborough. 
“He does seem to keep up his strength,” 
said the lady. ‘ Mr. Merton is living in 
the house now, and watches him very 
closely.” Mr. Merton was a resident young 
doctor, whom Sir William Brodrick had 
sent down to see that all medical appliances 
were at hand as the sick man might require 
them. Then Mr. Grey was shown in and 
found the squire recumbent on a sofa with 
a store of books within his reach, and 
reading apparatuses of all descriptions, and 
every appliance which the ingenuity of the 
skilful can prepare for the relief of the sick 
and wealthy. 

“This is very kind of you, Mr. Grey,” 
said the squire, speaking in a cheery voice. 
“T wanted you to come very much, but I 
hardly thought that you would take the 
trouble. Augustus is here, you know.” 

“So I have heard from that gentleman 
downstairs.” 





“Mr. Jones? I have never had the 
pleasure of seeing Mr. Jones. What sort 
of a gentleman is Mr. Jones to look at ?” 

“ Very much like other gentlemen.” 

“T dare say. He has done me the 
honour to stay a good deal at my house 
lately. Augustus never comes without 
him. He is ‘Fidus Achates,’ I take it, to 
Augustus. Augustus has never asked 
whether he can be received. Of course it 
does not matter. When a man is the 
eldest son, and, so to say, the only one, he 
is apt to take liberties with his father’s 
house. I am so sorry that in my position 
I cannot do the honours, and receive him 
properly. He is a very estimable and 
modest young man, I believe?” As Mr. 
Grey had not come down to Tretton either 
to be a spy on Mr. Jones, or to answer 
questions concerning him, he held his 
tongue. ‘Well, Mr. Grey; what do you 
think about it—eh?” This was a com- 
prehensive question, but Mr. Grey well 
understood its purport. What did he, 
Mr. Grey, think of the condition to which 
the affairs of Tretton had been brought, 
and those of Mr. Scarborough himself and 
of his two sons? What did he think of 
Mountjoy, who had disappeared and was 
still absent? What did he think of 
Augustus, who was not showing his 
gratitude in the best way for all that 
had been done for him? And what did he 
think of the squire himself, who from his 
death-bed had so well contrived to have 
his own way in everything—to do all 
manner of illegal things without paying 
any of the penalties to which illegality is 
generally subject? And having asked the 
question he paused for an answer. 

Mr. Grey had had no personal interview 
with the squire since the time at which it 
had been declared that Mountjoy was not 
the heir. Then some very severe words 
had been spoken. Mr. Grey had first 
sworn that he did not believe a word of 
what was said to him, and had refused to 
deal with the mattter at all. If carried out 
Mr. Scarborough must take it to some other 
lawyer’s offices. There had, since that, been 
a correspondence as to much of which Mr. 
Scarborough had been forced to employ 
an amanuensis. Gradually Mr. Grey had 
assented, in the first instance on behalf of 
Mountjoy, and then on behalf of Augustus. 
But he had done so in the expectation that 
he should never again see the squire in this 
world. He, too, had been assured that the 
man would die, and had felt that it would 
be better that the management of things 
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should then be in honest hands, such as 
his own, and in the hands of those who 
understood them, than be confided to 
those who did not understand them, and 
who might probably not be honest. But 
the squire had not died, and here he was 
ain at Tretton as the squire’s guest. 
“T think,” said Mr, Grey, “that the less 
said about a good deal of it, the better.” 

“That, of course, is sweeping condem- 
nation, which, however, I expect. Let that 
be all as though it had been expressed, 
You don’t understand the inner man which 
rules me—how it has struggled to free 
itself from conventionalities. Nor do I 
quite understand how your inner man has 
succumbed to them and encouraged them.” 

“T have encouraged an obedience to the 
laws of my country. Men generally find it 
safer to do so.” 

“Exactly, and men like to be safe, 
Perhaps a condition of danger has had its 
attractions forme. It is very stupid, but 
perhaps it is so. But let that go. The 
rope has been round my own neck and not 
round that of others. Perhaps I have 
thought of late that if danger should come 
I could run away from it all, by the help of 
the surgeon. They have become so skilful 
now that a man has no chance in that 
way. But what do you think of Mountjoy 
and Augustus ?” 

“T think that Mountjoy has been very 
ill-used.” 

“But I endeavoured to do the best I 
could for him.” 

“And that Augustus has been worse 
used.” 

“ But he at any rate has been put right 
quite in time. Had he been brought up as 
the eldest son he might have done as 
Mountjoy did.” Then there came a little 
gleam of satisfaction across the squire’s 
face as he felt the sufficiency of his answer. 
“ But they are neither of them pleased.” 

“You cannot please men by going 
wrong, even in their own behalf.” 

*]’m not so sure of that. Were you to 
say that we cannot please men ever by 
doing right on their behalf you would 
perhaps be nearer the mark. Where do 
.you think that Mountjoy is?” A rumour 
had reached Mr. Grey that Mountjoy had 
been seen at Monte Carlo, but it had been 
only a rumour. The same had in truth 
reached Mr. Scarborough, but he chose to 
keep his rumour to himself. Indeed, more 
than a rumour had reached him. 

“TI think that he will turn up safely,” said 
the lawyer. “I think that if it were made 


worth his while he would turn up at 
once.” 

“Ts it not better that he should be 
away ?” Mr. Grey shrugged his shoulders. 
“What's the good of his coming back into 
a nest of hornets. I have always thought 
that he did very well to disappear. Where 
is he to live if he came back? Should he 
come here ?” 

“ Not with his gambling debts unpaid at 
the club.” 

“That might have been settled. Though 
indeed his gambling was as a tub that has 
no bottom to it. There has been nothing 
for it but to throw him over altogether. 
And yet how very much the better he has 
been of the two. Poor Mountjoy!” 

“Poor Mountjoy !” 

* You see, if I hadn’t disinherited him I 
should have had to go on paying for him 
till the whole estate would have been 
squandered even during my lifetime.” 

“You speak as though the law had given 
you the power of disinheriting him.” 

So it did.” 

“But not the power of giving him the 
inheritance.” 

“‘T took that upon myself. There I was 
stronger than the law. Now I simply and 
humbly ask the law to come and help me. 
And the upshot is, that Augustus takes 
upon himself to lecture me and to feel 
aggrieved. He is not angry with me 
for what I did about Mountjoy, but is 
quarrelling with me because I do not die. 
I have no idea of dying just to please him. 
I think it important that I should live just 
at present.” 

“ But will you let him have the money to 
pay these creditors ?” 

“That is what I want to speak about. 
If I can see the list of the sums to be paid, 
and if you can assure yourself that by 
paying them I shall get back all the post 
obit bonds which Mountjoy has given, and 
that the money can be at once raised upon 
a joint mortgage, to be executed by me 
and by Augustus, I willdo it. But the first 
thing must be to knowthe amount. I will 
join Augustus in nothing without your 
consent. He wants to assume the power 
himself. In fact, the one thing he desires 
is that I shall go. As long as I remain he 
shall do nothing except by my co-operation. 
I will see you and him to-morrow, and now 
you may go and eat your dinner. I cannot 
tell you how much obliged I am to you for 
coming.” And then Mr. Grey left the room, 
went to his chamber, and in process of time 
; made his way into the drawing-room. 
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IN BONNIE SCOTLAND. 
IIL. 


A MIXTURE of sunshine and shower is 
the very best medium through which 
Edinburgh can be seen ; yet when the sun- 
shine is all shut out and the shower persists 
into a regular drenching downpour, it 
becomes a question whether Charing Cross 
would not be preferable. Uncle Jock begins 
to talk uneasily of a certain twenty 
minutes past nine train that will land 
him in time for business next morning, 
but is soundly rated by his female 
belongings for the proposed defection. 

“We may rest awhile and be thankful 
we've seen so much,” cries Mrs. Gillies, 
who has certain leanings towards a com- 
fortable nap for the rest of the afternoon. 
But this thankful mood is not shared by 
the tourists who are thronging about us, 
lolling impatiently on sofas, or pacing the 
corridor with restless steps. 

One old lady alone out of all the crowd 
is supremely content. She has finished 
her little tour and is going home, delighted, 
charmed—words cannot express her satis- 
faction with what she has seen. 

“And what were ye most impressed 
with, mem?” asks Uncle Jock politely. 

“Oh, the Cobbler,” replies the old lady. 
“ A mountain, my dear sir, that is for all 
the world like an old man mending shoes. 
I can’t express the emotions caused by this 
wonderful scene.” 

“ Mem,” quoth Uncle Jock rather scorn- 
fully, “do you think it a fine thing to see 
a mountain like a man? Now, I would 
like to see a man that’s like a mountain.” 

At this a wiry-looking American winked 
his eyes in the direction of Jock’s stalwart 
figure. “Circumspice,” he murmured, 
with a kind of sly allusion to Wren’s 
monument in St. Paul’s that set us all 
laughing, while Jock joined in very good- 
naturedly. And presently Uncle Jock was 
deep in the discussion with the said 
American and two Scotch sea-captains of 
the mysteries of Egyptian bondage and of 
the prospects of the “ Soos Canawl.” 

But while the elders of the party were 
thus disposed of, the young people were 
not so contented. “I ought to be at 
work,” said Ronald restlessly. ‘ Indeed 
you ought,” quoth Jennie severely. ‘“ But 
what could I do in this wretched 
weather?” urged Ronald. 


“You've got 
a fine big umbrella,” replied Jennie. 
“But you cant work in the rain, Jennie,” 
rejoined Ronald. “I’m thinking you don’t 





work over much in the fine, either,” 
retorted Jennie with asperity. Jennie 
keeps all her tartness for Ronald, who is 
not too well pleased at it. Apparently, 
however, he profits by it, for as I am sitting 
in the smoking-room presently, discon- 
solately watching the people who are 
hurrying by in the wet, while a humid 
mist wraps up all distant objects, while in 
the valley below engines shriek and white 
clouds of steam rise up to mingle with the 
general reek, Ronald comes in to say good- 
bye. He is off now to set up his umbrella 
somewhere among the mountains and 
rocks, there to plant his easel, and set 
sail on the picture that is going to make 
a name for him and the beginning of a 
modest fortune, as well as falsify the 
croaking predictions of his best friends. 
And away goes Ronald, while Jennie, who 
has had her own way in the matter, and 
might be well pleased, you would think, 
wears such a woebegone face that it is 
quite sad to see her. 

With the morning came rain, and still 
rain, and more rain after that. But by the 
afternoon it cleared up a little, and Jennie, 
who had also cleared up considerably, came 
and challenged me for a walk. First across 
a lofty bridge that spans the valley of. 
railways, with glimpses of the castle gloom- 
ing through the mist on one side, and 
Arthur’s Seat, like a darker cloud than the 
rest, on the other, and then up flights of 
steps—oh, such heart-breaking steps—the 
dark tall houses frowning down upon us 
like so many cliffs, only brightened up by 
huge gilt-lettered signs, while as we make 
our way among narrow wynds and passages 
cut through the solid blocks of buildings, 
we come upon strange quaint scenes, sly 
grog-shops stowed away in obscure corners; 
little eating-houses and small grocery stores ; 
but all with a general air at once squalid 
and depressing. And then we come 
out upon the High Street and St. 
Giles’s church, that still retains a hand- 
some coronal spire, but otherwise much 
modernised, and just now, as far as the 
interior is concerned, almost filled up with 
scaffoldings and workpeople—all inthe way 
of restoration—pulling down the work of 
fifty years ago, to re-establish as far as may 
be that of five centuries gone. 

Behind St. Giles’s stands the Parliament 
House, where the Scottish Parliament met 
up to the date of the Union—now used as 
law-courts. But I don’t think law-courts 
are particularly interesting to the outer 
world. Anyhow they did not much interest 
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us, and a gleam of sunshine just then dart- 
ing across the wet flagstones, Jennie cried 
out, “ Hey for the castle!” and so we started 
up the steep Lawn-market, which was a 
linen market once upon a time, and has 
nothing to do with turf. 

It is a stiff pull up to the castle esplanade 
—a bare and rather untidy drill-ground, 
where two or three cabs are waiting, and 
sundry guides, who eye us enquiringly, but 
do not offer their services. The fact is 
they like to get hold of parties of five or 
six, with head money accordingly, and don’t 
care to lose their turn for a solitary shilling. 
But except for the dignity of the thing a 
guide is a superfluous luxury. There is 
only one way to follow over the narrow 
drawbridge that crosses the moat, a deep 
cutting in the sloping talus of the rock, 
and through the outer defences—all of the 
most ancient and feeble order—till you 
come out upon an open gun platform 
known as the Argyle Battery. And here 
we naturally venture to look over the 
parapet. I fancy that Jennie even perched 
herself upon the carriage of a gun; and 
here we enjoyed the view of the new town 
and the Forth beyond, and the swelling 
hills of Fife, conscious all the while of a 
continuous shout of “ Hi, hi, hi!” which 
we concluded to be some part of the 
mysteries of military drill. When we 
resumed our upward course, however, the 
shouts ceased. And so we pass through rock- 
cut passages, past the armoury, where a 
small crowd of soldiers in white fatigue 
dress are waiting to hand in each two or 
three damaged rifles ; and then higher up, 
past barracks with more soldiers loung- 
ing, and still higher, where more of them 
are practising high jumps with leaping- 
poles, and so to the very highest point of 
the rocks, the highest and most sacred, 
where stands a little stone-built hut, 
which is perhaps the most ancient church 
in Scotland. 

But just below, on the rocky platform, 
is an old friend still more familiar, no other 
than Mons Meg, the great gun of the 
fifteenth century, while even the rent in 
her venerable side is just two hundred 

years old, she having burst when firing a 
salute in honour of the future James the 
Second, or rather, as Jennie insists, here 
over the border, anyhow, he shall be, 
James the Seventh. But even Meg is 
forgotten in the sight of the magnificent 
view from the battery, the whole city 
spread at our feet, the wet roofs sparkling 
in the broken sunshine, with river and 





mountain and distant sea, and a glorious 
canopy of massive clouds. 

And while we are admiring the splendid 
panorama we hear once more the myste- 
rious “ Hi, hi!” and find that the sounds 
proceed from a corporal at our side, whose 
duty it seems to be to walk up and down 
for the protection of Mons Meg, while at 
the same time he has to guard the battery 
some fifty feet below, by voice, and by 
the energetic waving of his cane, from the 
intrusion of visitors. And as everybody 
who comes to visit the castle makes a point 
of stopping there and gazing over the 
parapet, the corporal is busy enough all the 
time. 

From Mons Meg we turn again to the 
little stone hut just above—the ancient 
palladium, no doubt, of the city—which, 
according to tradition, was built as a votive 
chapel by a  fair-haired Saxon saint, 
Margaret, the Queen of Malcolm—that 
Malcolm, son of Duncan, who appears in 
Shakespeare’s Macbeth, and who thus 
acquires a certain interest in our eyes. 
And the fragment that remains of the 
ancient chapel, a rude Norman arch and a 
tiny semicircular apse, may well be of her 
time. It was this Margaret, by the way, 
who brought to Scotland as part of her 
dower—she was of the royal line, and kins- 
woman to Edward the Confessor—the 
sacred relic known as the black rood, or 
Holyrood, which contained a fragment of 
the true cross. As a fitting shrine for 
this her son David founded, it is said, the 
Abbey of Holyrood, whose ruined minster 
is now known as the Chapel Royal of the 
melancholy palace down below there. 

Upon this rocky plateau, with the 
glorious view all round of sea and land, we 
could linger a long time. And the huge 
bulk of ancient Meg, with her little 
pyramids of granite balls lying about her, 
gives a central interest to the scene. It is 
a constant levée she holds, as groups of 
sightseers approach her, one after the 
other, eye her curiously and depart. She 
is built up very much after the fashion of 
a modern Armstrong gun, of welded ribs 
of iron with rings of the same metal shrunk 
over them, and the anatomy of her is 
plainly to be seen through the rent in her 
ancient side. There are enthusiastic Scots, 
by the way, who, in spite of the official 
record of the gun having been forged at 
Mons, in Flanders, claim the making of her 
for a certain mythical smith, one brawny 
Kim, with, of course, seven mythical sons ; 
a tradition which brings us in contact with 
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the Douglas family, that famous race whose 
power for a time overshadowed that of 
Scotland’s kings. For it was for the siege 
of Threave Castle, down south there by 
Kircudbright, a stronghold of Archibald 
the Grim, so say the traditions of Gallo- 
way, that the stout smith and his seven 
sons forged the great gun. While their 
hammers were thundering on its glowing 
sides, others at the top of Benham Hill close 
by were busy hewing the granite balls, and 
rolling them down as they were finished. 

“ But you'd have taken all the honours of 
Scotland away, and kept them if ye could,” 
says an ancient warden. “There was the 
Holy Cross, ye got that still.” Tradition 
says that this holyrood, which was lost to 
Scotland in the fourteenth century at the 
battle of Neville’s Cross, and was long an 
object of veneration in the cathedral church 
of Durham, is still in existence ; concealed, 
perhaps, with the holy relics of Saint 
Cuthbert, the secret of whose deposit, ever 
since the Reformation, has been in the 
hands of three Benedictine monks, renewed 
from time to time as death carries them 
away. So says tradition, and if ever the 
relics should be discovered, no doubt Scot- 
land will put in a claim for her ancient 
rood. “And there was Mons Meg,” con- 
tinues the Scot reproachfully, “that you 
carted off to that Tower of yours in 
London, but that ye had to bring back 
again. And, moreover,” the indictment 
gains in intensity, “there was the stone 
of destiny, the coronation throne of the 
Scottish kings, that ye still keep in West- 
minster Abbey, in spite of the faith o’ 
treaties.” 

“ All quite true,” said Jennie benignly 
to the old man; “they are a deceitful race, 
the English.” 

“Indeed ye have the rights of it there, 
lassie, and dinna ye be deceivit with their 
glozing tongues,” said the old man with a 
merry twinkle in his eye ; “ ye’ll find brave 
lads enoo in Scotland.” 

Jennie turned up her nose con- 
temptuously at the lads, whether English 
or Scotch, and we left the rocky summit 
in search of what the official guide-book 
terms “that singularly stirring and grand 
display —the Crown Room,” which is 
within a kind of barrack square, the site 
of an ancient palace, but as commonplace 
now as St. George’s Barracks or Knights- 
bridge. And here in a singularly bare and 
dismal room are exhibited under a wire 
cage the ancient regalia of Scotland, the 
so-called honours of the kingdom, the crown, 














the sceptre, and the sword of state, rather 
shabby-looking insignia, bearing about them 
traces of the vicissitudes they have gone 
through. For to say nothing of their 
narrow escape from the “republicans and 
regicides of England,” when they escaped 
the searching eye of Cromwell, hidden 
under the pavement of a little country 
kirk, they were actually lost to sight for 
more than a century from the time of the 
Union down to the year 1818, when they 
were unearthed by a commission of which 
one Walter Scott, Esq., was amember and 
leading spirit. 

But Jennie carries me off again. There 
is something else to be seen—the room 
where bonnie Mary brought to light her 
homely son. For my own part I don’t 
think the dainty queen, who loved her 
comforts, would have put up with such 
a darksome chamber as that, only I am 
afraid to express my opinion. For they 
are very jealous of their historic monu- 
ments these Scots, and if they have the 
misfortune to lose one by fire or otherwise, 
put it back as nearly as they can without 
saying much about the matter. 

And then I say to Jennie: “ Let us quit 
antiquities for a while, and take to 
modernities ; descend at a run from this 
castle steep and plunge into the first tram- 
car that passes.” And so we make a swift 
descent, past the esplanade where a com- 
pany of Highlanders are going through 
their drill, and down the darksome High 
Street, where the only colour is that of big 
posters announcing excursions and circular 
tours by land and sea; and then just by 
the South Bridge we meet a tramway-car, 
are caught up and whirled past the Uni- 
versity and new wide streets lately opened 
out, and away towards parts unknown. 
And presently we are landed at the end of 
the tram-car’s journey in a suburb, neat 
and pleasant, but still cold and severe. 
Solid substantial villas of the same grey 
whinstone — solid, substantial comfort 
within, no doubt, but no smiling welcome 
for strangers, and so we hail the next tram 
back again. 

There are some magnificent gradients 
about the city tram-lines, magnificent in 
the.sense of steepness, and as you go whirl- 
ing down into some abysmal depth with a 
glance at chimney-pots a hundred feet 
below, you breathe a heartfelt prayer that 
everything may hold together and that 
none of those lumbering vehicles in the 
thoroughfare the car is now spproaching 
may be deaf to the driver’s whistle. The 
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perils of the way are increased by the 
number of coal-carts that roll about the 
streets always in a string of two, the driver 
sitting stolidly on the leading cart while 
the horse behind practically drives himself 
at the end of a long rope. However, the 
horses are at least as wideawake as the 
carters, and we arrive safely at the Post 
Office. And there we meet Mrs. Gillies 
and Uncle Jock, who have come to look for 
letters, the weather having now cleared, 
and walking being practicable. 

“ And what do you think,” cries Mrs. 
Gillies: “we have met those nice young 
women and their two friends all so happy 
together, and quite regretting that they 
spoke so ill of Edinburgh to begin with. 
Only your uncle made one of the gentle- 
men quite angry by talking of ‘your good 
ladies.’ ‘They’re frens,’ he shouted, and 
not too politely, ‘nothing but frens.’ And, 
my dears,” continued Mrs, Gillies, laugh- 
ing, ‘‘they’re just living apart in two dif- 
ferent houses, at different ends of the town. 
Only they meet, you know; yes, they con- 
trive to meet, the poor things, and they 
might just as well be comfortable together.” 

“T have it now,” cried Uncle Jock, 
smiting his thigh with a mighty stroke ; 
‘‘T see now why the cannie laddies are so 
shy. They mind they’re in Scotland now, 
where folk are married for very little 
They’re feared the lassies will have them 
married against their will.” Uncle Jock 
laughed heartily at the notion, but Mrs. 
Gillies declared that it would be a real kind- 
ness to them all to get them married without 
their knowing it, and send them home all 
happy and comfortable together. And such 
is her general benevolence that I feel sure 
she has some scheme afoot for the purpose. 

While we are talking a tram-car is load- 
ing up close by for Portobello, and the 
same idea occurs simultaneously to Uncle 
Jock and myself, to run down to the sea- 
shore and dine somewhere within sound of 
the waves. Mrs. Gillies and Jennie prefer 
the table d’héte at the hotel, and so Jock 
and I scramble up to the top of the tram- 
car like emancipated school-boys. Away 
goes the tram-car, starting at a heavy 
slope that tries the horses cruelly, and we 
are presently bowling along within sight 
of Holyrood, and of Arthur’s Seat, that 
rises in shape something like a Phrygian 
cap, with a broad valley between it and 
the Salisbury Crags, that front directly to 
the town. And there, half-way up, is the 
little ruined chapel of St. Anthony, and 
where the green ground is greenest, just 











below, is the well dedicated to the same 
sorely-tried saint. 

But to say the truth, the suburbs here- 
abouts are not very inviting, except for the 
noble hillside that rises out of them, just 
as if you had Leith Hill at the foot of 
Whitechapel; and Jock’s Lodge, which has 
a pleasing festive sound about it, hardly 
carries it out in practice, for Jock seems to 
have parted with his lodge to a coal- 
merchant, and removed elsewhere, unless 
indeed he keeps a little soldier’s tavern 
close by. For there are barracks close at 
hand here, and dragoons in brass helmets 
mounting guard, and a young officer 
mounting a dog-cart at the gates, driving 
off somewhere in search of pleasure, and 
let us hope that he may find it more 
readily than we. For our trip to Portobello 
is a little bit of a disappointment. The tide 
is out for one thing, and the sands don’t 
tempt us. There are solid and comfortable 
inns, no doubt, where solid food may be 
obtained, but the pleasant restaurant we 
had imagined within view of the sea has 
no counterpart in reality as far as we can 
make out. And seeing a return tram 
about to start for Edinburgh, we suddenly 
resolve to go back as we came. 

This time it is a steam car, the engine 
enclosed in a box with windows to it, and 
looking like a captive elephant in its cage, 
while outwardly the curious spectacle 
is presented of a carriage gliding along 
without wheels, and without visible means 
of propulsion. There is a tubular boiler 
on the roof that must be pleasant in 
winter time for outside passengers, but 
that on this warm steaming night suggests 
roasting alive. Ever and again a bell rings 
loudly from inside as we approach the 
usual impassive string of coal - carts, 
heightening the illusion as to the captive 
elephant. But in mercy to the horses in 
these up and down streets of Edinburgh 
it is to be hoped that the steam experiment 
may be successful. 

With all our haste we are a course and a 
half behind the rest of the diners at the 
table d’héte, and are eyed severely by 
business men, who evidently think we 
ought to be mulcted of soup at least for 
our unpunctuality, and mischievously by 
Jennie from a distance, who enjoys the 
discomfiture of our selfish little scheme 
of pleasure. Our womenkind have not 
languished during our absence; with a 
stout sea-captain on either hand, they seem 
to be enjoying themselves amazingly. One 
of the seamen, Jennie’s captain, is inclined 
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to be sentimental. ‘Ah, miss,” with a 
sigh, “if I’d been brought up to society in 
my youth I should have known how to make 
myself agreeable to young ladies, but I was 
brought up on the stormy sea, miss, 
thousands of miles away from home.” But 
Mrs. Gillies’ captain is of sterner mould; 
his talk is of tornadoes and of tempests, of 
ships cast away, of mutinies, and massacres 
in the China Seas. ‘ Not that they ever 
rose upon me, mem,” continues the captain ; 
“T think I know how to manage them, 
whether they’re Lascars, Chinamen, or 
Maories. Now, there’s a Maori; some of 
us cawptains say you can’t get any work 
out of a Maori unless you kick him about 
and beat him, but that’s no my plan.” 
“T am glad to hear that,” cries amiable 
Mrs. Gillies ; “ kindness is so much better. 
You can subdue anyone with kindness.” 
“Umph !” cries the captain, “ that’s no my 
plan neither; I just mawk them, mem.” 
Mrs. Gillies looks a little puzzled. ‘ Yes, 
mem,” continues the captain, “I mawk 
them. I treat them with scorn and 
derision. ‘You, tee-yee-maree,’ I say to such 
an one, ‘why don’t you go home and sneak 
among the women?’ Or I'll call another 
one by the very worst name they have in 
their language—a skulking fellow who does 
nothing—and that raises their spirits so as 
you’ve no idea.” ‘ Does it, indeed ?” cries 
Mrs. Gillies, rather disenchanted. ‘ Well, I 
should have thought it would have hurt 
their feelings, poor fellows.” 

Afterwards we turn out into the street, 
the sun just setting, and a lovely crimson 
glow filling the ravine below, while the 
windows of the old town are all aflame, 
with a glamour upon the dark tall houses, 
and the castle, too, in its glory — grey 
rock, and green slope, and massive wall, 
all touched with radiance for the moment. 
And then a bugle-call rings out the last 
post with its melancholy refrain. It is a 
fitting farewell to old Edinburgh. But as 
we are to be away early in the morning, we 
have still sundry places to visit while there 
is still daylight in the sky—the new town 
in general, which is more than a century 
old, after all, and first to St. Andrew’s 
Square, handsome, but severe, and devoted 
chiefly to insurance companies, with a fine 
green in the middle, where men are playing 
bowls, some girls sitting in an arbour and 
looking on, the whole scene recalling an 
earlier stage of social development. Then 
to Walter Scott’s town-house, Number 
Thirty-nine, Castle Street, a plain comfort- 
able-looking house, suitable to a writer to 





the signet, the principal part of the front 
a round projecting bay, from the upper 
windows of which there must be pleasant 
views on either hand—the Firth of Forth 
on the one hand, with a glimpse of the 
mountains of Fife ; on the other the brave 
old castle, with its grand and varied out- 
line. The house is now converted into 
offices, but there is a bust of Scott over the 
doorway, and the door, half-open, reveals a 
glimpse of a little grass-plat and narrow 
enclosed garden behind, with a certain 
cheerfulness about the place that is rather 
attractive. But as for the new town in 
general, with its air of grim propriety, there 
are probably some of the dullest streets 
in the universe to be found within its 
limits. 

Next morning finds us all present 
in good time in the valley of rail- 
ways, the day fine and breezy, sun- 
shine and soft shadows passing over 
the city. There is a sort of reticence 
about the Scotch character that finds a 
dumb expression everywhere. Even at 
the railway-stations there are no friendly 
boards to show the unaccustomed traveller 
the way. He must learn from experience. 
Once having missed his train, from not 
knowing where to look for it, he will be 
better instructed in the future. Happily 
Uncle Jock has a powerful voice, and one 
whose accent appeals strongly to the sym- 
pathies of Scotch porters and guards, and 


we do not miss our train, although we make | 


a narrow shave of it, from looking for it in 
a wrong direction. And so we pass by 
a tunnel under the foot of the Castle Hill, 
and come out into a pleasant well-cultivated 
plain, bounded by the Pentland Hills in 
the distance. Then, after a run of a few 
miles, wecross Almond Water, which Jennie 
says ought to be called Burnt Almond 
Water, so brown and coloured is it. And 
then we pass a pleasant wooded demesne 
known as Newliston, which once belonged 
to the Earl of Stair—a descendant of the 
man who planned the massacre of Glencoe 
—and which in the ’45 was occupied, 
according to Scott, by the Macdonalds of 
Glencoe, who, it is pleasant to learn, were 
not entirely extirpated, as school impres- 
sions would lead us to think. And then we 
have a glimpse of a little castle—a pleasant 
mellow ruin, where the Setons once lived, 
warm adherents of Queen Mary. Was not 
Mary Seton one of the queen’s Maries ? 
Here it is said that Mary slept a night on 
her escape from Loch Levin Castle; and 
soon after we come in sight of Linlithgow, 
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with its palace and fine old church charm- 
ingly grouped among trees, a little loch 
glittering below in the sunshine. 





A DANGEROUS GUIDE. 
A STORY IN TWO CHAPTERS. CHAPTER I. 


FRAULEIN SCHWARTZ stood at the door 
of her cottage, looking anxiously down the 
road between the mountains. She shaded 
her eyes with her brown palm and peered 
along the winding way, which was visible 
for a mile, except where it curved round 
the base of a rock too ponderous to be 
removed. Yes, at last there was no mis- 
take, there was a traveller walking towards 
her cottage. 

“Time enough, too,” she soliloquised. 
“Since they opened the new road on the 
other side of the hill all the carriages go 
that way, and no one comes here except 
some poor tourist who can’t afford to ride, 
or an artist who carries his brushes on his 
back and little enough besides. Who is 
going to buy my beautiful carvings that I 
got from Paris now, I wonder ?” 

It certainly seemed hard to the friulein 
that a diversion of traffic should go so near 
ruining her, for she had forsaken her 
German home some years before and 
settled in Switzerland in the hope of 
increasing her income by furnishing the 
ever-increasing horde of travellers with 
necessaries in the shape of food and lodg- 
ing, and luxuries in the shape of carved 
beads and trinkets of all sorts, 

The tourist who was now plodding up 
the neglected track was the first she had 
seen for two days. 

“ Good-morning, sir,” she said, as soon 
as Hardy was within easy hail. “It’s a 
very warm day, sir.” 

“Warm!” ejaculated Hardy, throwing 
himself on a bench; “it’s melting. I’ve 
left a good part of myself on the road. If 
this goes on I must erect a monument to 
my remains in Switzerland when I go 
home. Drink, my good woman; I am 
parching.” 

But before he had finished asking for it 
she had brought him a large jug of milk, 
which he seized and drained. 

“That lubricates the thorax satisfac- 
torily,” he remarked as he finished. “ Now, 
my good woman, I’ve a friend a little way 
behind. Can you put us up for the 
night +” 

“Yes, sir ; I’ve two nice clean beds,” 

“You're sure they’re clean ?” 





“Oh yes, sir; they haven’t been slept 
in for a long while.” 

“Oh, haven’t they? You had better 
run a warming-pan through them, then, if 
you have such an article ; if not, my hat 
on the end of an alpenstock will do just as 
well, for it’s nearly red-hot. I'll just go in 
and have a wash and a shave if you will 
show me my room.” 

“This way, sir; it’s got a beautiful 
view.” 

Hardy picked up his knapsack and 
followed her, remarking to himself : 

“*« Beautiful view!’ That’s what they 
always say when your window opens on 
the back of a cowshed.” 

Probably he would not have gone straight 
to his room had he chanced to look along 
the road in the direction of the summit of 
the pass, for there stood a charming little 
maiden marshalling her goats preparatory 
to driving them to the enclosure for milk- 
ing. But though he had not seen her, she 
had caught sight of him, and after her 
goats were safely housed she tripped down 
to the cottage to see who had arrived. 

Life was rather monotonous amongst 
the mountains, and, besides, Nina had a 
special wish to be seen to-day, for it was 
her birthday, and on these festivals she 
was permitted to wear a necklet which a 
rich Englishman had given her two years 
ago for nursing him when he was lying ill 
at the cottage. So Nina left her goats, 
and ran to find out who had arrived. 

She reached the cottage, and was just 
passing in at the door, when she heard a 
footstep behind her. Curiosity urged her 
to look round, but maidenly dignity for- 
bade the step, so she passed on, wonder- 
ing if the stranger would speak. He did 
not ; but she felt an arm steal round her 
waist and a kiss on her cheek. 

She darted round in indignation, and 
met the amused look of Walter, her 
betrothed. 

“Why, Nina, are you going to be angry 
yey me for stealing a kiss on your birth- 

ay 9? 

“Oh no, Walter dear ; I did not know 
it was you.” 

“Who else did you think it could be, 
little one? Ah, I did not tell you I was 
coming over the pass to-day so as to see 
you before I return to the Briinig.” 

As he spoke he held out a bracelet of 
carved wood—not very valuable, perhaps, 
but it was his own work. Nina lifted up 
her: little face to thank him with a kiss as 
he bent to fasten it round her wrist. 
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‘‘Nina, who gave you that necklet?” 
he asked as his eye caught sight of it. 

“ Mr. Linton, an Englishman, two years 
ago. lIonly wear it on my birthdays.” 

“T never saw it before.” 

“You forget we were not betrothed a 
year ago. Come, my Walter, you must 
not be jealous. I have never seen him 
since ; I do not know where he is, or any- 
thing about him.” 

But Walter’s face did not resume its 
gay look ; he knew something of the free 
ways of certain travellers, and did not like 
to know that his Nina had taken a present 
from an English milord. 

“T must go and milk the goats now,” 
continued Nina; “ come and help me.” 

But her step-mother’s voice at that 
moment called her into the cottage. 

‘“‘ Wait for me a minute, Walter,” cried 
Nina as she ran in. Walter, however, 
strolled slowly towards the goats, thinking 
he would begin the milking without wait- 
ing till the friulein had said all that she 
wanted. 

As Nina disappeared through the back 
door, Hardy came out of the front, his 
face covered with lather, and in a state of 
comical distress. 

“Confound it all!” he exclaimed, “my 
razor is in Linton’s knapsack. I thought 
I heard a man’s voice here too; where is he?” 

He was surprised to feel an arm grasp 
his, but immediately drop it with a little 
shriek. 

“ Oh, I beg your pardon, sir; I thought 
you were Walter.” 

“Tm sorry to say I am not,” began 
Hardy, but Nina commenced to laugh as 
she saw his condition. 

“T almost kissed you without looking,” 
she said with a smile. 

“ Don’t let any consideration for me stop 
you,” replied Hardy gallantly ; “ but, per- 
haps, if you could get me a towel the ope- 
ration would be pleasanter for both of us.” 

Nina had tripped away before he finished, 
and soon returned with the towel. But 
instead of giving it to Hardy, she began 
to signal with it. This was too much, and 
he gently took it from her. 

“Please postpone your signals for a 
moment, my little maiden,” he said, but 
she took no notice. 

“Why does he turn away, and goon 
still ?” she asked. 

“ Whot” 

“ Walter.’ 

“I give it up, perhaps because he sees 
me,’ 





Nina ran away in the direction of the 
goats, and was soon out of sight. 

“ Corydon and Phyllis have had a slight 
row,” mused Hardy; “ however, I suppose 
they will make it up again; it must be a 
serious business to quarrel with the only 
available lover within twenty miles, Hullo! 
here’s the lazy fellow crawling up at last. 
Come along, old tortoise !” 

A handsome young man, with light wavy 
hair and moustache, came slowly up, and 
sat down on the bench with a sigh of relief. 

“T’ve been resting, Jack,” he said. 

“’Twould be more worthy of remark if 
you hadn’t,” 

* You walk at such a pace, you know.” 

“So do you, and a jolly slow one it is. 
Where’s my razor? Lend me your knap- 
sack. Look here, you sit out here for five 
minutes and recruit yourself with some 
milk whilst I shave.” 

Hardy disappeared into the house, but a 
moment after his head appeared out of the 
window, over the bench on which his 
chum was lying. 

“This is first-rate,” he remarked; “I 
can go on shaving, and listen to your in- 
spiriting conversation at the same time.” 

“What beautiful scenery!” exclaimed 
Linton, looking down the valley. 

- “A,” returned Hardy ; “and the milk 
is on a level with it.” 

“We shall havethis viewfrom our room.” 

“Yes, but a little more furniture and a 
little less scenery would be more my form. 
Lookat this looking-glass—one eye at a time, 
please ; there isn’t room for more on it.” 

“This valley always brings happy 
thoughts to me,” said Linton half to himself. 

“Can’t wonder at it,” returned Hardy 
as he gave a finishing touch to his chin. 
“You were laid up for a week with a 
sprained ancle somewhere about here, I 
think, two years ago, weren’t you? And 
we nearly lost ourselves last night trying a 
short cut.” 

“That was a happy time, Jack.” 

“ Which ? ’ = 

“When I sprained my ancle.. I was 
nursed by the most charming girl. I 
wonder if she lives here now. We were 
like brother and sister before I went away.” 

“T’ve seen her, my boy. But you must 
take care; she’s got a strapping young 
fellow hanging around who’s as jealous as 
Othello, I’m afraid I’ve caused a little heart- 
burning already. Oh, I am a sad dog !” 

‘What a fool you are, Jack.” 

* All right, don’t you make yourself one 
as well. ‘Here's the old dragon.” 
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Fraulein Schwartz had heard voices, and 
come out to welcome the new arrival. She 
well remembered Linton, and received him 
with effusion. 

“ Nina will be back in a minute or two, 
sir; she has only gone to milk the goats. 
She has grown since you saw her, sir.” 

** Ah, she was a girl then ; I suppose she 
is a woman now.” 

“You shall see, sir—here she comes.” 

Linton watched her as she came down 
the road, not altogether pleased to see a 
tall young fellow with her. 

On the other hand, Walter was so vexed 
at seeing two strangers, evidently waiting 
her return, that he had half a mind to turn 
back and retreat over the pass in anger. 
But his jealousy kept him near his 
betrothed ; he could not let her out of his 
sight. 

“ Well, Nina,” said Linton as she came 
up, “I’ve come back, you see, as you asked 
me two years ago.” 

“IT am glad to see you, sir,” she 
replied demurely, for she felt that Walter’s 
eyes were on her. 

“ Friiulein Schwartz made me expect to 
find you quite a woman, but you are still 
my little Nina, I see. Are you grown too 
big to be kissed now ?” 

“Don’t be a fool, Charlie,” whispered 
Hardy to him ; “can’t you see that fellow 
looks as if he would like to murder you ?” 

But the question had been already 
decided by Nina’s drawing back her hand 
from Linton’s, and walking up to Walter. 
The latter, however, did not look at her, but 
gazed moodily across the valley. 

‘A sweet youth that,” remarked Linton 
carelessly. 

In the meantime Walter was clenching 
his hands in his pockets, and muttering to 
himself: “She told me that she did not 
know where he was, and he was in the 
house all the time. And he would have 
kissed her !” 


CHAPTER II, 


“ WELL, Charlie, I suppose we are to push 
on to Werhausen to-day,” said Hardy as 
they sat outside the cottage next morning 
over their breakfast. 

.~“ Yes, I suppose so. Where’s Nina 
vanished ? I want some more milk.” 

“You've about a pint left; let Nina 
alone, my boy. As it is, that fellow 
Walter seems to be unable to make up his 
mind whether to be angrier with you or 
with Nina. Look at him now, his scowl 
is enough to turn the milk sour.” 





“Oh, bother Walter; I’ve come twenty 
miles out of my way to see Nina, and I 
shall ignore Walter’s existence for the next 
hour. I suppose we ought to start at nine.” 

“Yes, and we shall have all our work 
cut out, for I don’t mean to try any more 
short cuts without a guide.” 

“Perhaps Nina can tell us whether we 
can get one. I’m going to see, at any rate. 
Nina!” 

She came running out, and Linton made 
her sit down whilst he questioned her about 
the possibility of obtaining a guide to 
Werhausen. His excuse for detaining her 
was not a very happy one, for she at once 
said that Walter was returning in that 
direction to-day, and would be glad to 
guide them. 

Hardy looked at Linton interrogatively. 

“T wish, Jack, you’d try to arrange it 
with him,” said the latter; “he won’t do it 
if I ask him, I’m afraid, and time is an 
object now.” 

“ Allright, I'll try what I can do,” replied 
Hardy. ‘‘I think he'll come if only to 
ensure our being at a distance from Nina.” 

Walter was not very tractable ; at first he 
refused, but presently yielded, apparently 
because of some idea which had struck 
him. He recommended that a start 
should be made at once, to which no 
objection could be well made, so the friends 
packed up their knapsacks and were soon 
ready. 

“Good-bye, Nina,” said Hardy, holding 
out his hand ; “don’t forget me before this 
afternoon.” 

“Good-bye, Nina,” echoed Linton. 
“Come, Hardy, I’m ready. By Jove! 
though, I’ve left my alpenstock in our 
room. Just get it for me, Walter.” 

Walter had brought out the baggage 
from the room, so he could not refuse to 
do as he was requested. The moment he 
disappeared Linton drew Nina to him and 
kissed her. 

“That’s a good-bye kiss, Nina, for I 
suppose you'll be married long before I 
come to Switzerland again. Mind you 
don’t tell Walter.” 

But, as Hardy knew, there was no need 
to tell Walter. The bedroom window over- 
looked the group, and the lover had been 
a spectator of what had happened. Hardy 
saw his face for a moment with an angry 
flush upon it, but he did not see the intense 
hatred which shot from his eyes as he 
drew back into the room. However, in a 
few moments he came out, apparently 
calm. He kissed Nina, and the friulein, 
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who only came out at the last minute with 
the bill which she had been concocting, 
and soon the travellers were only a speck 
in the distance to the inhabitants of the 
cottage. 

Linton did not give a thought to the 
jealousy which he had excited in Walter’s 
mind ; in fact, he was scarcely aware of its 
existence. He did not know that the 
guide’s was an intensely passionate and 
suspicious temperament ; that for one thing 
he knew he imagined a dozen; that he 
always made his visits to Nina unexpectedly 
in order to know whether she had any 
other admirers than himself. Had he 
known all this, he might have taken 
seriously the taciturn way in which the 
guide plodded on, never offering an 
observation, and replying as little as possible 
to what was said. He even refused a cigar 
which Hardy offered him, a very rare thing 
for a guide to do. 

“T sha’n’t be sorry when we drop our 
new acquaintance,” remarked Linton ; ‘‘ he 
is very uninteresting.” 

“‘T sha’n’t care if that’s his worst fault,” 
replied Hardy. , 

“He certainly has one rather more 
annoying ; he seems to be able to pick out 
the worst bits of ground in the district. 
I’m getting tired already, and we haven't 
walked three hours.” 

“And with one rest. This is a most 
wretched sort of wilderness. Have you 
ever been near here before?” 

“Never. I’m utterly out of my 
reckoning.” 

“Tt seems to me,” said Hardy, “ that 
Werhausen lies ‘a good deal more to the 
north, whilst he is working us continually 
to the west.” 

“ Ask him.” 

_ Hardy did so, but elicited no answer 
except that the way they were going was 
the right one. 

“But look here,” exclaimed Linton 
testily, as they had to help each other up a 
rock ; “we don’t want to do any climbing 
to-day, we want to get to Werhausen, and 
the road can’t be over a mountain.” 

“Tf you are not content to follow me,” 
replied Walter surlily, “it would be best 
for you to go your own road.” 

This was a finish to the conversation, for, 
as the tourists had already supposed, they 


" were utterly out of the ordinary track, and 


neither of them had an ideaof their position. 
Linton received the man’s impertinent 
answer with a philosophic shrug, resigning 
himself to the unpleasantness of a harder 





walk than he had anticipated, but Hardy, 
who had caught sight of his face as he 
spoke, began to feel seriously uneasy. 

“I say, Charlie,” he said, “don’t do any- 
thing to make that fellow angry.” 

“ Make him angry? It’s the other way, 
I think. I’m getting fairly savage with 
him for leading us this dance.” 

“T wouldn’t tell him so if I were you.” 

“ Why not ?” 

“Well, you see, if he were to become 
unpleasant, it would be rather awkward for 
us, wouldn’t it ?” 

“T don’t see that; we are two to one. 
Besides, why should he turn unpleasant ?” 
_ “He saw you kissing Nina this morn- 
ing.” 

“Did he? Ican’t help it ; heshouldn’t 
have been looking.” 

‘“‘ Unfortunately he was, and I can’t help 
thinking he means to pay us out.” 

“ You think he is taking us this round 
by way of administering a lesson to us? 
By Jove! if I thought so——” 

“ Do keep still, Charlie ; don’t make him 
angry.” 

“ Why, what on earth’s come over you, 
Jack? Surely you aren't afraid of that 
fellow ?” 

“ Yes, I am, I confess it.” 

“Why, I believe I could tackle him 
single-handed, and I’m sure you could.” 

“ Yes, but we are in his power. If he 
means mischief he has nothing to do but 
choose his time for doing it.” 

‘Good heavens, Jack ! do you mean that 
he thinks of losing us on the mountain ?” 

“T don’t say he does, but I fear it. And 
if he does, how can we prevent him? All 
he has to do is to suddenly run off; we can 
never overtake him, as he knows very well. 
In half an hour he would be out of sight, 
and we—where should we be?” 

Linton grew pale, but recovered himself. 
They were now walking along the side of 
a buttress of the mountain, up which they 
had been toiling. The ascent was very 
gradual and they could talk without undue 
exertion. Walter was a couple of yards in 
front, stolidly striding along. 

‘What shall we do, Jack?” asked 
Linton, who recognised in his companion a 
stronger mind, “Is it any good to tell 
him that I meant nothing by kissing Nina, 
and that I shall never see her again?” 

“No, no; we must not let him suspect 
us or it is all up. When we come to a good 
place we will propose stopping to eat some- 
thing; one of us must keep near him all 
the time. Or, better still, you must get 
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faint and insist on taking his arm. You 
must never let it go ; as long as he is with 
us we are safe, for I scarcely expect his 
wish for revenge is strong enough to let 
him risk his own safety.” 

“T believe he means to thoroughly tire 
us out before he does anything, and that 
won’t take long, so far as I am concerned ; 
my legs are beginning to give way, and he 
is going on as fresh as paint. Let’s bring 
matters to a crisis.” 

“ Hi, Walter!” shouted Hardy ; “‘ we’re 
getting hungry. We'll stop here and have 
some bread and cheese.” 

“There is a much better place a little 
further on,” replied the guide, ‘“ where 
there is a spring.” 

‘Shall we go on ?” whispered Hardy to 
Linton. ‘“ Be as careless as you can.” 

“ As you like ; if there is a spring it will 
be a blessing.” 

“ All right, let’s go on if it isn’t far,” 
said Hardy aloud. “But my friend is 
knocked up; you must give him your arm, 
and I'll take that knapsack, if you like.” 

Linton moved forward to take his arm, 
Hardy had already taken hold of the 
knapsack so quickly that the guide had 
had no time to move away even if he had 
wished. He made no objection to the 
proposal, and Linton put his arm through 
his, Hardy keeping close in the rear. They 
could still talk to each other, for they knew 
that Walter did not understand English. 

In this manner they plodded wearily on 
for another mile, no slight distance when 
the path is over rocks and loose stones. 
The scene was a most impressive one, but 
at present its exceeding desolation was the 
characteristic which the two friends felt 
most strongly. Not a house-was in sight, 
and scarcely atree; nothing but bare rocks 
and earth. Below them lay a deep dark 
valley, with a rushing torrent which now 
looked a mere white thread; above them 
black rocks, capped with everlasting snows. 
For all that they could tell theirs were the 
first human footsteps that had ever fallen 
in this desolate spot. 

Walter had spoken truth. There was a 
spring ahead of them, and the sight of it 
revived their spirits. They took it in 
turns to drink, one filling his cup whilst the 
other mounted guard over the guide. The 
latter seemed to be conscious by this time 
that he was the object of suspicion, but his 
action and look did not alter. He ate his 
crust and drank the water without making 
any attempt to move away from them, and 
Hardy half began to hope that he had been 





wronging him. At any rate he determined 
to make one more attempt at conciliation. 

“ What time shall we reach Werhausen, 
Walter?” he asked. 

“T shall get there about six,” he replied. 

“ Allowing how long for rest?” asked 
Hardy, purposely taking no notice of his 
using the word “I.” 

“ You can rest as long as you like,” was 
the answer, “ but I am going on.” 

“ What do you mean? We've hired you 
as our guide, and you'll have to stop or go 
on as we wish.” 

“T am not your guide. I would not take 
money from you if I were starving. I only 
brought you here to take you away from 
Nina. It will be a long time before you 
find your way back there again, my fine 
young gentlemen.” 


This was a declaration of war, and all | 


felt it to be so. Walter rose and faced 
them, standing about two paces off. Hardy 
looked straight at him and said: “ Do you 
mean that you have brought us out of our 
way because of some harmless flirting with 
Nina?” 

“Yes,” shouted Walter, losing all com- 
mand of himself and making his veice 
echo down the mountain, “ yes, you would 
come with your full purses and your 
smiling faces to turn her away from me, 
who love her and work for her, and live 
from week to week on the chance of seeing 
her. You give her fine presents which 
she wears, and she tells me with an inno- 
cent smile that she does not know where 
the gentleman who gave them her has 
gone, and ten minutes afterwards I find 
him at the cottage and wanting to kiss her. 
She little thinks I saw him kiss her this 
morning when he sent me in to fetch his 
alpenstock. But now it is my turn, you 
are in my power.” 

Hardy stepped forward to seize him, but 
he stretched out his hand. 

“ Did you hear that?” he asked. ‘“ Look 
down the valley.” 

A roll of thunder reverberated from 
mountain to mountain, and instinctively 
the two friends looked down into the dark 
valley below them. At the same moment 
with a mocking laugh Walter sprang down 
the rock. His ruse had succeeded, and they 
were alone on the mountain. 

But his triumph was a short one. 
Exasperated beyond measure at the trick, 
and desperate at the state of affairs, Hardy 
seized a stone as large as his two fists and 
threw it after the retreating guide. He 
was a good cricketer and his missile sped 
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truly, hitting Walter on the left shoulder. 
With a cry he fell forward, rolling over 
several times before he stopped. The two 
friends leapt wildly down the mountain in 
pursuit, reaching him whilst he was still on 
the ground. Linton seized him with a 
grip that showed that he meant to give 
him no further chance of escape, when a 
groan broke from the guide’s lips. 

“Gently, Charlie,” said Hardy, “ you’re 
hurting him ; I’m afraid he’s broken some- 
thing. What’s the matter, Walter?” 

“‘ My arm,” replied the guide feebly; “I 
think it is broken.” 

Hardy knew something of surgery, so he 
examined the arm and found it was broken 
below the elbow. It had become doubled 
up underneath him as hefell. Hardy tore up 
their handkerchiefs and bound the arm up 
after setting it as well as he could; a shirt 
from his knapsack was made into a tolerable 
sling, and when all had been done that 
could be done, they helped Walter back to 
the spring and bathed his shoulder and 
head, the one bruised by the stone, the 
other by the fall. He received their atten- 
tions without thanks, but without any 
objections. He was evidently in great 
pain, and appeared to have forgotten the 
recent excitement that he was in. 

“ Now, Walter,” said Hardy after a short 
rest, “do you feel well enough to walk 
again? You can take my arm, and when 
I’m tired Linton will help you along. We 
must rest every now and then, for we don’t 
feel very fresh. How far is it to the nearest 
house ?” 

“Two hours’ walk away there is a cot- 
tage; we can’t reach Werhausen to-night. 
We must start at once, or we shall have 
the storm on us.” 

Without more talk they rose and set off. 
It was a weary tramp; they began by 
retracing their steps for nearly an hour, 
and then turned off by the side of a pine- 
forest in the direction of Werhausen. By 
this time it had come to Linton’s turn to 
help the invalid, and he could not refrain 
from telling him how mistaken he was 
about Nina. 

“She had no idea I was coming to the 
cottage; I did not know it myself till a 
few days ago. And that necklet that I 
gave her two years ago was when she was 
a child, and nursed me when I sprained my 
ancle. Besides, Walter, when she found 
that you were angry with her for wearing 
it, she determined to give it back to me. 
Look here, here it is; she gave it to me 
before breakfast this morning, when you 





saw us together, and were so savage 
about it.” 

“Ts that all true?” he asked. 

“Every word, on my honour.” 

“Then I have been a jealous fool, and 
have come very near being Something 
worse. I would have killed you if I had 
dared as we climbed up the side of the 
mountain this morning, and now you are 
saving my life though you know I meant 
to leave you on the mountain to die. But 
look, the storm is coming ; you must run 
and leave me. The cottage is round that 
next point; you will get there in time.’ 

“No, you must come too; walk as fast 
as you can.” 

“No, leave me; I will shelter under 
this rock till it is over.” 

“Nonsense! you'll never be able to walk 
a yard by yourself. Lean on me as much 
as you like.” 

Walter had been getting more feeble 
during the last half-hour, and had once or 
twice shown symptoms of fainting; it 
would have been almost certain death 
to leave him alone now with a storm 
rapidly approaching. So the two friends 
toiled painfully on with their heavy 
burden, footsore and weary, and scarce 
able to drag one foot before the other. 
They had abandoned all hope of reach- 
ing the cottage before the storm broke; 
they knew that when once it had begun 
there was very little chance of proceed- 
ing; and hope of safety had almost 
died. Suddenly, however, Linton caught 
sight of a peasant making all speed for 
the shelter of the cottage; they shouted 
to him and he came to their assistance. 
Another moment and the rain came, a 
thick mist filled the air, and forall they could 
tell they might be a hundred miles from 
the little chalét. Fortunately the peasant 
knew the vicinity of his home blindfold, 
and after a struggle against the tempest, 
they were safely housed from its fury. 

_A night’s rest revived the strength of all 
three. Under Walter’s willing guidance 
they accomplished, in a few hours, the 
rest of the distance to Werhausen, where 
medical aid was procured. Before they 
parted, Walter took Linton aside and 
begged him to let him have the necklet 
which Nina had returned to him. 

“T will give it to her again,” he said, 
“and will ask her to wear it always, and 
when I feel suspicious or jealous again I 
shall look at it, and it will remind me of 
the time that we have spent together on 
the road to Werhausen. 
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VIOLINS, OLD AND NEW. 


READERS of newspapers have, of late, 
been made familiar with an odd adver- 
tisement in which a violin called a Strad- 
varius, and labelled ‘ Faciebat Cremona, 
1721,” is offered for sale at the price 
of thirty shillings, the fortunate, or, we 
ought perhaps to say, the unfortunate 
possessor being so much in want of cash 
that he is willing, nay, anxious to part with 
his treasure for a sum barely sufficient 
to pay for one week’s advertising. It 
may fairly be said that the violin whose 
extraordinary merits are daily set forth in 
the papers, but never acknowledged by an 
ungrateful public, must have cost its 
possessor a very large sum indeed; enough, 
perhaps, to pay for all the fiddles of a 
London theatre. Why, then, is it never 
bought? Why do dealers, hungry for 
profit as they are for the most part, and 
quick at turning an honest pound, why do 
dealers allow an opportunity so splendid to 
escape them ? Here is a violin made by the 
greatest maker in the world going for a 
song or the price of a child’s toy—thrust on 
the public, as it were, out of sheer philan- 
thropy and good nature. Day after day 
the advertiser insists on its merits ; and day 
after day the public read and wonder and 
cry mirabile dictu ; but no one buys the 
treasure—no one, by purchase or otherwise, 
makes the marvel of it to cease. Perhaps 
its mystery is cunningly fostered? Perhaps 
people buy it every day and daily discover 
that it has duplicates—rare and beautiful 
duplicates as good as itself, and quite as 
worthy of its label as a bottle of port is 
worthy of the dust and cobwebs which 
Time, or a crafty hand, has placed upon 
its neck. Dear innocent public! How 
pleasant it is to see you with your bottle 
of wine, the glass of which a month 
ago was clean and spotless, and alike 
guiltless of the spider’s web and the damp 
of cellars. How sweet to see you drink 
that wine, and eye it lovingly, and smack 
your lips over it! You are just the public 
to believe in labels, brand-new and coffee- 
stained, with monstrous dates upon them, 
and coloured firewood carefully done up 
and varnished in the guise of a fiddle. 
Not that we would in any way speak dis- 
paragingly of the thirty-shilling Stradvarius. 
We would as soon accuse the moon of 
being a composition of Gruyére, and the 
glow-worm, with its soft emerald light, 
of being a Brummagem article. All we 
would say is that Stradvarius, of Cre- 





mona celebrity, does not make old violins 
now ; he makes new ones. He lives all 
over Europe and in many parts of America ; 
and he takes various names, according to 
the country he inhabits—Smith, perhaps, 
in England, and Schmidt in Germany, and 
Forgeron and Fabbro in France and Italy. 

Why is there such a demand for old 
violins? Is it simply because they are 
old? By no means, There are old im- 
postors as well as young ones. Is it 
because they were made by men—famous 
men or the reverse—who have been dead a 
hundred years? Yes,andno. Yes, because 
a good violin gets better and better; 
and no, because mere age cannot improve 
it. A violin locked up for a century, and 
never used, cannot improve. Age is as 
nothing to it. The tones it would have 
yielded on the first days of its imprison- 
ment are the same as those it will yield after 
its release. The secret of a good violin does 
not lie in its age alone, but in its use—its 
constant and careful use. It is the work it 
does; it is the constant action of the bow 
and the mellowing effect of pure tones and 
loving sympathy ; it is all this, and not 
mere antiquity which gives its value to the 
instrument, and places it as a work of art 
side by side with famous pictures and en- 
gravings, and immortal statuary. In other 
words it is the labour of the musician which 
enhances the work of the craftsman ; it is 
the talent, or genius, of the player which 
gives life and inspiration to the dead pieces 
of wood. How artfully these are joined 
together ! How well is the hollow scooped, 
and propped, and embellished, and made 
resonant ; how wondrous is the power of the 
strings, how mathematical their exactitude, 
how fraught at once with tenderness and 
grandeur when a strong and loving hand 
propels the bow for the awakening of the 
angel of sound—the unseen spirit of melody 
whose voice is alone heard to perfection 
when a Joachim, a Sivori, or a Paganini 
plies the wand of the exchanter ! 

Otto, the great German authority on 
violins, states in his important work, 
The Violin: its Construction and Preserva- 
tion, that the instrument when complete 
should consist of fifty-eight different parts ; 
while Dubourg, another authority, brings 
the total number of pieces up to seventy- 
one, allowing twenty-four bits instead of 
twelve, for the purfling, and two bits, 
instead of one, for the tail piece. The 
wood employed should be of three kinds : 
sycamore for the neck and back and some 
other parts; soft red deal for the belly and 
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sound-post, as well as for the cross-bar and 
six inner blocks ; and ebony for the finger- 
board and tail-piece of the instrument. It is 
not true, as many suppose, that the sound- 
post and cross-bar are introduced as 
strengtheners; they are introduced to 
increase the vibration—a scientific item 
not yet thoroughly understood, though 
oftentimes explained by professors, both 
practical and theoretical. Too great 
attention cannot be paid to the structure 
and position of the bridge, its height and 
breadth, and architectural proportions—for 
there is architecture of a dainty nature in 
the fairy bridge of melody along which the 
conductors of sound are made to pass. If 
too high the tones produced are dulled and 
rendered coarse; if too low the tones 
become too sharp and thin. The sound- 
post should stand at the distance of half 
an inch below the left foot of the bridge ; 
and the instrument should be cleaned out 
twice a year by the insertion of a handful 
or so of barley made warm and introduced 
through the F holes, so called from their 
hieroglyphical resemblance to the sixth 
letter of the alphabet, the barley to be well 
shaken in the violin before being extracted. 
The strings should be of Lombard make, if 
not Roman; the resin should be properly 
purified, and not used in its thick and 
clammy state; and the instrument, whose 
soul is to be made to speak, must be un- 
clogged by extraneous substances, such as 
varnish and white of egg, which are so often 
employed to fill up the pores of the wood. 
The violin must breathe ; its pores must be 
unclogged ; the spirit within must have a 
healthy body. Give it this and you improve 
the music to be expected from it; tamper 
with the form of the violin, and the spirit in- 
side it, when the bow is used, will complain 
and quarrel, and in competent hands will de- 
nounce the vandals who destroy its comfort. 

From these remarks it will be seen that 
the violin, in a perfect condition, almost 
takes rank among sentient things, and, 
like a living child, requires fostering care 
and tender sympathy and ministration. To 
obtain it, in its perfected state, with the 
voucher of a responsible name upon it, is 
the hope and ambition of connoisseurs. To 
buy one at a sale, or an auction, is todo a 
deed to be remembered ; to be spoken of as 
Mr. Such-a-One who owns a Cremona fiddle 
of undoubted parentage and training, is the 
joy of a lifetime ; and whether he can play 
itor not, the possessor feels heisa somebody, 
and like the gentleman who owns a Raphael 
or a Murillo, without possessing the power 





to paint, he glories in his Steiner or his 
Stradvarius as if in some sort he were a 
patron of the fine arts, and a hanger-on, if 
not an actual associate, of musicians. It is to 
gratify these aspirants to fame or notoriety ; 
it is to tickle the fancy and tempt the 
pocket of soaring but incompetent amateurs ; 
that the Smiths and Schmidts of England 
and Germany, the Forgerons of France and 
the Fabbri of Italy, parade in print the 
virtues and the rarities of their so-called 
treasures and bargains. One house alone, 
one notorious firm of fiddle-makers existing 
in a land which need not be specified, having 
its domicile in a town whose identity need 
not be established, have, it is said, supplied 
to commerce as many as five thousand 
‘genuine and undoubted Cremonas,” some 
professing to be the work of Stradvarius, 
some of Guarnerius, and some of the two 
Amati. The firm flourishes, and the buyers 
of the treasures it turns out keep on aug- 
menting year after year, so that hardly an 
orchestra exists which does not boast of half- 
a-dozen Cremonas among its instruments ! 
First and foremost among old violins— 
real and not sham antiquities—may be 
mentioned the Guarnerius of Paganini, the 
beloved friend and inseparable companion 
of the greatest of virtuosi, an instrument he 
loved more fondly even than his precious 
Stradvarius, albeit that instrument for 
purity of tone, and beauty of form and 
finish, was considered to be peerless. On 
these famous fiddles, but especially on the 
first named—a masterpiece of Joseph 
Guarnerius of Cremona, who flourished in 
the beginning of the eighteenth century— 
Paganini could perform such marvels that 
the piping of the god Pan, and the minstrelsy 
of Orpheus, as described by ancient writers, 
were completely thrown into the shade, 
The tall Italian with his long hair 
and lank jaws, and his woe-begone and 
wistful expression of countenance, from 
which at times the eyes would look out 
fiercely and defiantly or fraught with tender- 
ness; the inspired and eccentric Genoese, of 
whom it may be said, with all likelihood of 
truth, that his like will never be seen again, 
could with his Guarnerius so excite his 
hearers, that tears and shouts of joy, 
mingled at times with suppressed cries of 
terror, were, in some cases, the immediate 
result of his playing. Calm and careful 
writers, critics who, for the most part, 
considered it imprudent to indulge in too 
much eulogy, fell into raptures about the 
playing of Paganini, and wrote in the 
papers such rhapsodies of rhetoric and 
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imagination, as in these days would be 
thought excessive, if not positively alarming, 
in an established poet. 

‘The page will be a strange one in the 
history of art,” says an article in The 
Atheneum written at the time of Paganini’s 
first appearance in London, “ that page will 
be strange indeed which shall contain all the 
rumours that have heralded the great 
Paganini. Our children will laugh at the 
credulity of their fathers, when they shall 
read of a magician whostrung his instrument 
with the heart-strings of his mistress, a sort 
of Demon-Orpheus which had been initiated 
into his power by the ordeals. of murder and 
solitary confinement ”-—alluding tothe belief 
that Paganini had studied the violin in 
prison—“ and yet such reports are widely 
spread and, strange to say, accredited. 
The writer of this notice remembers 


‘having heard it gravely said in society that 


Paganini could play upon the violin when 
all its strings were taken off ! And one of 
the persons present declared that this 
wonder of the world had done more than 
that, having once strung a gridiron, his 
violin not arriving in time, on which he 
performed a concerto amidst tremendous 
applause.” M. Guhr, the well known 
violinist of Frankfort, a beaten and eclipsed 
rival of Paganini, says of the great Italian that 
he “astonished everyone by the fiend-like 
power with which he ruled his instrument, 
opening to the fancy a boundless space, 
while to the violin he gave the divinest 
breathings of the human voice, moving, and 
at times harrowing the soul.” But it is a 
Frenchman, a writer in the Parisian Globe 
of 1831, who has supplied the wildest and 
most rapturous account of Paganini’s 
achievements on the Guarnerius. ‘ Behold 
him,” says the French writer, “ behold the 
great artist, compound of chill irony and 
electric enthusiasm, of haughtiness with 
seeming humility, of sickly languor, and 
fitful, nervous, fatal exulting, of wild 
oddity, chastened by some hidden and 
unconscious grace, of frank abandonment, 
of charming attractiveness, of a superiority 
of talent that might fix the most indifferent, 
but, above all this, a very man-fiddle, a 
being of extraordinary nature, created as 
if expressly for the gratification of a public 
delighting before all things in the extza- 
ordinary. Promptly his looks descend from 
his violin to the orchestra, he gives the 
signal, he raises his right hand briskly into 
the air and dashes his bow upon the 
instrument. You anticipate a rupture of 
all the strings. But, on the contrary, the 





lightest, the finest, the most delicate of 
sounds comes forth to win your surprise. 
He continues for some moments to sport 
with your preconceptions, to look askance 
at you, to irritate you; and every whim that 
occurs to him is employed to draw you out 
from your supposed indifference. He teases 
you, he delights you; he springs and runs 
and glides from tone to tone, from octave to 
octave ; achieves with incredible lightness 
and precision the widest intervals ; ascends 
and descends the chromatic and diatonic 
scales; touches harmonic accompaniments 
in his way; extracts unknown sounds; 
searches with easy success for difficulties 
and tricks of skill; exhausts within the space 
of a few bars the whole range of chords and 
sounds possible upon the instrument— 
discourses, sings, bewails, describes, ejacu- 
lates ! ’Tis suddenly a murmur of waves, a 
whistling in the air, a warbling of birds; 
a something indefinitely musical in the 
most acute as well as the lowest tones.” 
After alluding to the broad and stately 
manner of Paganini’s playing, when it 
suited his philosophical mood, the writer 
proceeds as follows: “Chords that are sweet 
and pure, melodious and brilliant, stream 
from beneath his bow; and then come 
accents of nature that seem to flow from the 
heart itself, and affect you with a surprising 
thrill of delight; and then (prodigy of 


harmony !) the vague moans and unfinished - 


plainings of a melancholy abandonment. 
You sympathise, in gentle pain, with the 
touching and melodious artist ; you dispose 
yourself to follow at his direction, the course 
as it would seem of some mournful fleeting 
intangible vision, when instantly a fit of 
violent distress, a sort of shuddering fury, 
seizes him, and we are startled, chilled, 
tormented by cries which pierce the inmost 
recesses of our frame, and make us tremble 
for the hapless being whom we behold and 
fear. We dare not breathe; we are half 
suffocated. But now-amid the passionate 
harmonies of love you shall hear the inter- 
spersed accents of coldness, disdain, and 
raillery. Aftera voluptuous transport you 
shall have mincings and caprices; you 
shall have your pizzicati!” Perhaps the 
reader thinks that the French critic has 
reached the climax of his enthusiasm? By 
no means. Here is the wind-up of his 
article—a piece of writing which deserves 
to live, if only to show that at one time, 
and that, too, within the memory of living 
men, a haggard, weird, unkempt Apollo, 
withugliness for his dower instead of beauty, 
existed upon our earth. ‘ Now,” says the 
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French writer, “you have your contrasts 
and satanic fooleries, now your touches of 
the extravagant. "Tis a dose of madness 
or despair ; ’tis an agony, the sensation of 
a man suspended over a bottomless abyss ; 
tis a violin which is at once a flute, a bass, 
a guitar, and a whole orchestra, intermixed 
and confounded!” What has become of 
the instrument on which Paganini performed 
these marvels? Ah, what has become of this 
matchless violin, so rich and eloquent, so 
seemingly alive, on which the Magician of 
the Bow could storm, as it were, the gates 
of paradise while the angels and fiends of 
sound seemed struggling for admission ? 
Would anyone know it if he was brought 
face to face with it? Could anybody 
swear to its being the genuine article? Hear 
how Paganini himself was deceived in it, 
though he knew it as he knew himself, 
and pause and ponder, oh, ye jubilant 
amateurs, ere ye part with the substance of 
thirty shillings, for the shadow of the hope 
of being possessed of a Cremona. 

One day, while approaching Paris in 
a diligence, after his visit to England, 
Paganini had the mortification of seeing 
his beloved Guarnerius fall from the roof of 
the coach. The delicate instrument received 
a palpable injury, and had to be taken to 
Vuillaume, the famous maker and repairer 
of violins, established in the French capital. 
Vuillaume not only mended it—as the 
story goes—but made an exact fac-simile 
of it, taking both to the Italian virtuoso 
with the remark that the two instruments, 
lying side by side in his laboratory, had 
puzzled him as to their identity. The 
dismayed musician seized first one and then 
the other, played upon both, and carefully 
examined them, together and apart, and 
ended by exclaiming in distress that he 
could not decide which was his own, 
He strode about the room, wild, ecstatic, 
and in tears—faith and fury alike struggling 
for the mastery in him, till the honest 
Parisian, overcome by the sight of a grief 
and a bewilderment so genuine, and never 
from the first intending to deceive his 
client, asked him to keep both violins as a 
pledge of his esteem and admiration, at the 
same time pointing out the sham Guar- 
nerius, for which he begged an honourable 
place in Paganini’s household. Who can 
doubt after this that new violins may be 
made to look, and speak, as well as old 
ones? It would appear, indeed, that a 
great maker—almost as rare a personage as 
a great player—can, by dint of scientific 
skill and industry, so thoroughly imitate 





an old violin of the Cremona, or any other 
school, that connoisseurs of the highest 
reputation are at a loss to discover the 
difference. In this way, too, it is said, a 
scientific man can imitate gold, and so 
manufacture the precious metal as to com- 
pete with Nature herself. But at what 
cost? At twenty times the cost of the 
actual gold if dug out of the earth. So 
with violins of the purest tones and fabri- 
cation. It is easier to find a real Strad- 
varius at a sale or an old curiosity shop, 
than to find a workman able to make one 
of equal value, or, having made it, to part 
with it on moderate terms. But there are 
doubts as to the truth of the Vuillaume 
story. When it is proved that the grid- 
iron legend is correct, then, and then only, 
will every one believe that the story of the 
false Guarnerius is founded on fact. 


So long as there is a craving on the part — 


of the public to obtain soi-disant old violins, 
which are not old, in lieu of honest new 
ones, which are what they pretend to 
be, there will continue to be, as may 
be presumed, a flourishing trade in 
modern antiques. The only way to 


check it—the only way to put amateurs on 


the right track—is to expose misnomers 
and pleasantries on the part of violin 
manufacturers. Let the amateur and the 
collector be properly initiated into violin- 
secrets, and dupes will be few in number, 
and makers of violins will boldly come for- 
ward, one and all, in their true colours, as 
some of them do already, and announce 
that they are living makers, and not the 
shadows or ghosts of dead ones. Stained 
labels, and violins varnished and unvar- 
nished again to look old, are in the course 
of time likely to become a drug in the 
market, but violins spick and span new, 
constructed on the most approved scientific 
principles, untrammelled by false dates, 
and unsoiled by false staining, will, in the 
opinion of good judges, constitute them- 
selves the violins of the present and the 
future. The popular superstition that age 
—mere age and non-destruction—improves 
a violin, will die out when it is known by 
what means, just, and honourable, and 
scientific, a new instrument may be en- 
dowed with the qualities of an old one, 
without, in colour, or inscription, or slavish 
imitation of form, usurping the peculiarities 
that please the eye and mystify the intel- 
ligence. The best new violins, properly so 
called, and honestly so called, are made 
with the fact for ever in view that a pro- 
longed existence—a mere adhesion of the 
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component parts one to the other for a 
given number of years—does not constitute 
the raison d’étre of a fine instrument. Such 
are constructed on a principle far more 
intelligent and satisfactory. The best 
makers know that substance, though some- 
thing, is not everything in the manufacture 
of a violin. They know that sound, as 
well as shape and make, is a necessity for 
an instrument that has to live, and breathe, 
and speak ; and means are adopted—not 
cunningly and surreptitiously, but openly 
and confessedly—to endow a violin in a 
few months with the tone, or something 
similar to the tone, of a century’s average 
practice. But how, it may be asked, is 
such a marvel accomplished? Simply by 
supplying the new violin with work—hard 
and bon4-fide and unflagging work. Night 
and day for months, six months, or a year, 
as the case may be, are the violins placed 
in a row in the workshop, fixed and im- 
movable, with the resined bows at work 
above them, first on one string and then 
on another, and sometimes on two strings 
at once, the bows moving by machinery all 
day and all night till the instruments are 
ready for sale. When they have gone 
through the proper time of probation, and 
imbibed for months the sounds that make 
them mellow and rich, they are carefully 
raised from their frames, and disposed of 
in the trade as old or new violins accord- 
ing to the system of the makers. If 
these are scrupulous they will acknow- 
ledge what they have done, and demand 
the price of their skill or inspiration 
added to that of their machine practice as 
part of their labour and proficiency. If 
the reverse, they will colour and label, and 
otherwise maltreat their handiwork, and 
launch their new fiddles on the world as 
ancient treasures worthy of special prices. 
Honour to the men who, in making new 
violins for the market, make and establish 
their own names as well! They, too, will 
have their reward. For the time will come 
when they in turn will take rank among 
the classic makers, and their posterity, in 
justice to them, will admire and purchase 
theirinstruments, as the world now purchases 
the works of Stradvarius and the other 
great makers of Lombardy and the Tyrol. 


HOPE'S TRAGEDY. 
A STORY IN EIGHT CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER III. 
LATE in the evening, Mr. Hope’s 
mother and sister were sitting in their 
dingy little drawing-room. They were 








both small insignificant-looking women, 
plainly dressed in black ; yet anyone who 
cared to study them at all would have 
found a good deal of strength and intellect 
in their very ordinary faces. The mother’s 
was the more pleasant ; her daughter’s was 
hard and somewhat contemptuous, with 
traces of struggle and suffering. She was 
sitting under the gas, bending and strain- 
ing her eyes over a large piece of embroidery 
in a frame. Mrs. Hope was in a corner by 
the fire, which she had just poked into an 
unusually cheerful blaze. She had also 
pulled forward her largest armchair to the 
front of the fire, and, having made these 
preparations, sat down silently and listened 
to the pelting rain outside. 

“T can’t help it if Willie is cross with 
me, and you too,” said her daughter, with 
a sharp tug at her needle. “ Isay it is the 
maddest plan I ever heard of. Suppose 
this thing comes to smash—where shall 
we be then? He with nothing to do, you 
and I left with a hundred a year.” 

“* Of course there always must be some 
risk,” replied Mrs. Hope rather coldly. 
“The question is, whether the thing you 
hope to gain is worth it. Willie may well 
venture something for the sake of a charm- 
ing wife and a large fortune; and you rather 
amuse me, Bertha, with this new horror of 
speculating. I have often heard you say that 
we ought to have more interest than we get 
from the funds. Here we shall get our capital 
doubled, and higher interest besides.” 

“T am sure that is all nonsense,” said 
Bertha. 

“You think your brother is trying to 
deceive us 7” 

“No, mother; don’t be unfair—I said 
nothing of the kind. But don’t you 
remember, years ago, when Uncle John 
tried to persuade you to take some of those 
bank shares, how thankful you were after- 
wards, when the bank broke, and hundreds 
of people were ruined, to think that you 
had nothing to do with them? Well, I 
dare say this thing of Willie’s may be safer, 
but it is a wild thing to ask, mother, that 
you should sell out nearly all you possess, 
and. lend it to him to invest in an insurance 
office. Do you think Willie is such a good 
man of business as all that? You'll ask some 
other advice, surely, before you say ‘ yes’ ?” 

*T don’t know who to ask,” said Mrs. 
Hope. “He will consult somebody, I 
dare say; but you forget—he is used to 
the City and money matters. I would 
ae as soon take his opinion as Uncle 

ohn’s, for instance.” 
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“T would not pin my faith to either of 
them, if they were interested,” said Bertha, 
shaking her head. 

At this moment her brother came into 
the room. He looked cross and flushed, 
and walked with so very much the air of a 
man used to large rooms that it seemed as 
if he could hardly help kicking the furni- 
ture about. 

‘Take care of my frame,” said Bertha, 
looking up at him, as he pushed past on 
his way to his armchair. 

“Why do you have that monstrous thing 
all over the place?” returned her brother. 

“Bertha thinks your plan very im- 
prudent, Willie,” said Mrs. Hope, after a 
minute or two, looking earnestly at her 
darling, who had flung himself into his 
chair, and was staring at the fire. 

‘* What can Bertha possibly know about 
it?” said Hope, with the affected reason- 
ableness of extreme anger. “I wonder 
how many fortunes would be made in 
England if everybody was like her, and 
insisted on sticking to those stupid old 
funds. Prudence is very fine when it 
doesn’t run on into meanness.” 

“Yes, it is possible to be too prudent,” 
said Mrs. Hope. 

Bertha’s pale face changed colour a little 
as she bent over her frame. Though not 
a very sensitive or romantic person, she 
was a generous one, and these hints were 
hard to bear. Her mother and Willie 
knew very well that all the sacrifices made 
till now for him had been with her 
cheerful consent, that the money she 
earned was mostly spent on him, that 
she had often denied herself dress and 
pleasures for his sake. It was hard to be 
thought selfish and mean because she 
doubted the wisdom of such a wild specu- 
lation as this, a thing that Willie would 
never have suggested if he had not been 
in love with the promoter’s sister. Bertha, 
though she adored her brother, and cared 
for his happiness beyond anything, was 
not blinded by sympathy so far as quite to 
forget the claims of her mother and her- 
self. She was not so infatuated as her 
mother—perhaps that was hardly to be 
expected from the best of sisters. Her 
mother, as Willie said, would have starved 
herself for him cheerfully. Bertha would 
have done it too in the end, probably, but 
she would have grumbled at the unfairness 
of such arrangements. 

There was a long silence. The young 
man sulked, his sister’s needle made little 
creaks as she pushed it in and out of the 





tightly-stretched canvas; their mother 
looked sadly and anxiously from one to the 
other: 

“Well,” Hope broke out at last, “I 
never was so mistaken, so deceived in my 
life. I let the Hamiltons suppose that 
there would be no difficulty in getting the 
money. I made a fool of myself, behaved 
as if I was sure of it. As for her”—his 
voice faltered fora moment, but soon grew 
strong and angry again—‘‘I can’t face them 
again, you know. I shall join Markham 
—he’s going out to Colorado the end of 
next month.” 

“Oh, my boy, you must not do that 
exclaimed Mrs. Hope. 

“Ts it worse than Suez?” asked Willie 
with aslight laugh. ‘Yes, it will be, because 
you won't catch me coming back again.” 

“ Bertha, do you hear?” said his mother 
in a low tone of agony. 

Bertha did not speak for a minute or 
two. She looked up rather wonderingly 
at her brother; she could hardly have 
believed that being in love would have 
altered him so painfully. This sort of 
threatening was quite a new means of 
getting his own way. Then she looked 
at her mother, and met such miserable im- 
ploring eyes that she saw that prudence—or 
meanness, if they chose—was in a hope- 
less minority, and must give way. 

“JT don’t know why you are so des- 
perate, Willie,” she said. “ Nobody said you 
were not to have the money. I only ven- 
tured to remark that the thing sounded 
rash, but, as you say, I can’t possibly know 
anything about it. Of course Mr. Hamil- 
ton believes in it, or he wouldn’t make his 
sister’s fortune depend upon it.” 

“Hamilton is a tremendously sharp 
fellow. He says it is as safe as the Bank 
of England,” replied Willie. ‘ However, 
I'm tired of talking. I told you all about 
it at dinner.” 

Another pause. Mrs. Hope still looked 
at her daughter, and presently Bertha spoke 
again. 

“You and mother seem to make it 
depend on me,” she said. “Itis her money, 
and she can of course give it to you if she 
chooses. I have no business to object.” 

“Yes, you have quite as much business 
as I have to ask for it,” said her brother. 

“T spoke unreasonably, I dare say,” 
Bertha went on. “I was not so much 
thinking of myself as of mother’s old age, 
and whether a bird in the hand wasn’t 
worth two in the bush. But of course you 
have thought of that too, Willie. You 
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wouldn’t go in for anything really risky— 
you couldn’t do anything so wrong.” 

“‘ As far as I know it is a safe concern,” 
Hope answered gravely. 

“Then, mother, why don’t you tell him 
he may have it? I withdraw my foolish 
objections,” said Bertha, smiling. 

She had a wonderfully sweet smile, 
which made her quite a different-looking 
woman as she got up and came towards 
the fire, her lips trembling as she glanced 
from the spoilt boy to his mother. 

“Take the money, my darling,” said Mrs. 
Hope. ‘May Heaven bless and prosper 
you, and give you a happy life with Dora.” 

Her son thanked her, and allowed her 
to kiss him, but he showed none of the 
eager boyish gratitude which had always 
sweetened the moment of sacrifice to these 
two poor women. He began immediately 
to go into business details, without even 
giving a kind look to Bertha, who stood 
waiting for her share. At first it seemed 
impossible that not even a smile or a word of 
thanks should come her way, but as soon 
as she saw that she was really to have 
nothing, she turned away and went back 
to her frame. It seemed that her hesita- 
tion had offended Willie past forgiveness, 
Wonderful, that spending a few weeks 
among smart people, and falling in love 
with one of them, should have hardened a 
man’s heart and warped his perceptions so ! 

She heard nothing of what Willie was 
saying, as he talked and explained to his 
mother. Neither of them addressed her, 
and though this may not have been inten- 
tional, she felt herself suddenly shut out 
from their love and confidence. Surely 
this was unjust, and not altogether her 
own fault. The new experience filled her 
with a dull aching pain. She went on 
working mechanically, till the colours in 
her frame began to swim and dazzle before 
her eyes, and just in time to stop tears 
from falling on her beautiful work, Bertha 
got up and quickly left the room. 


CHAPTER IV. 


WE may as well pass quickly over that 
year, though it was a very long one to 
Willie Hope in his banishment at Suez, 
Of course, he soon knew perfectly well 
what he had half known all along, that 
the “Sink or Swim” was on the verge 
of bankruptcy, its existence becoming more 
of a struggle every day. Still there seemed 
a little hope that the times might improve, 
and the prospect of a smash was so terrible 
to him, that he would hardly let himself 





believe in the danger, but worked with all 
his might to keep the thing going, at first 
with real cheerfulness and enthusiasm. 
His letters from Julius Hamilton, too, 
were lively and encouraging, assuring him 
that the affair was looking up in England, 
making no doubt that they would fight 
through their difficulties, and that the 
future would be as bright as anyone could 
wish. There is noreason todoubtthatJ ulius, 
to a great extent, believed what he said. 

Things went on in this way till the 
autumn ; but then Hope’s sanguine spirit 
began to give way. His partner’s letters 
took a disagreeable tone, half blaming him 
for the failure that now seemed imminent. 
Dora’s letters, which had, of course, helped 
him more than anything, became colder 
and fewer. Hope felt miserable, and would 
have welcomed any decent excuse to leave 
his post and hurry home to England, if 
only for an hour’s talk with her. But in 
this critical state of affairs he could not 
leave Suez for a day. Too much depended 
on pulling through this rough sea of diffi- 
culties. He meant to stay where he was, 
and work to the end. 

Just as things seemed at their darkest, 
and he was waiting, in the deepest anxiety, 
for a telegram from Julius announcing that 
all was over, there came a sudden gleam 
of prosperity. For a moment, the “ Sink 
or Swim” had its sails filled again and 
went forward dancing on its way. During 
the few days that this happy state of things 
lasted, Willie Hope fell ill of fever, and 
the Suez branch of the company had to 
carry on its business without him. Hard 
work, trouble of mind, a climate that dis- 
agreed with him, and now this sudden 
and tantalising reaction, which yet did not 
bring a letter from Dora, had been too 
much for the poor young fellow. 

His life was only saved by the kindness 
of a great doctor who was on his way to 
England, and who decided at once that he 
must be taken home, even with the risk of 
his dying on the passage. So, hardly con- 
scious from weakness, and changed and 
wasted almost beyond recognition, Willie 
Hope arrived at his mother’s house one 
day in January. A relapse followed, but 
with his mother and sister to nurse him it 
was not so serious as the former attack, 
and very gradually, as the winter days went 
on, he began to be a little like himself again. 

The doctor who brought him home had 
written to Mr. Hamilton a full account of 
the circumstances; but no letter came in 
reply, either to the doctor or to Hope 
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himself. And in those first sad weeks at 
home, Bertha was thankful that he never 
asked for letters, for she noticed with dismay 
that nothing came from Dora Hamilton. 

She and her mother had not had any 
reason to doubt the solvency of the “Sink 
or Swim.” Their interest had been paid so 
far, and Willie, even when he was delirious, 
had said nothing that could warn them. 
Bertha’s only fear was that Dora was in- 
constant, and at this she was more sorry 
than surprised. Her first alarm about the 
insurance company came from an old 
acquaintance of her brother’s who called 
one day to ask after him, and hoped his 
interest in the “Sink or Swim” was 
nothing very great. He understood, he 
said, that it was rather a shaky affair. 
Then Bertha in her distress of mind 
suspected the truth—that Willie had 
known this all along, and that his anxiety 
had had a good deal to do with his 
illness. His brain, however, was not 
fit for any business talk, and Bertha de- 
termined to hold her peace till he was 
nearly well again, not even mentioning her 
fears to her mother, who was entirely 
occupied with him. She would have liked 
to ask advice, to know whether there would 
be any chance of saving their fortune in 
case of a smash, but she did not know whom 
to ask, and, besides, was afraid she might 
precipitate matters, or bring Willie into 
some scrape by speaking. So she kept 
herself sorrowfully quiet, and tried to be 
prudent in the housekeeping, which was 
difficult, with a fanciful invalid in thehouse. 

At last one day Mrs. Hope told her that 
Willie was better, that he had walked 
across the room with her help, and had 
been talking quite reasonably. 

“ He wants us all to go down to Beach- 
cliff,” said Mrs. Hope. ‘ He spoke at first 
of going alone, but of course that is impos- 
sible, and so I told him.” 

“‘Beachcliff !” repeated Bertha, with a 
face of strong disapproval. 

“Yes, he longs for the sea, and he is 
dying to see Miss Hamilton, poor patient 
fellow, and he wants to have a long talk 
with Mr. Hamilton, too.” 

“Naturally.- But how does he account 
for never hearing from them ?” 

“You are always so dry and suspicious, 
Bertha. He said something about that. 
He said they hadn’t got his address.” 

“Dr. Maine sent it to Mr. Hamilton,” 
said Bertha. ‘ Willie doesn’t know that. It 
is a pity he should live in a fool’s paradise,” 

“Tam thankful he should live in any 











paradise at all. My poor helpless boy, 
kept away from all he loves best! He 
doesn’t doubt her being faithful, whatever 
you may do. And if she has any heart at 
all, it must certainly be touched by seeing 
him in his present state.” 

“T don’t know. People of that sort 
don’t love illness and sorrow.” 

“‘ Well, I have not such a shockingly bad 
opinion of human nature, nor has Willie. 
In a day or two he really will be well 
enough to travel, and I thought if you 
would go down to Beachcliff on Thursday, 
and take lodgings, he and I might follow 
on Friday. He is bent upon it, and I 
really don’t see what harm it can do.” 

“Very well, mother. Yes, I dare say 
his mind will be more at ease when he has 
seen the Hamiltons. Anything is better 
than suspense, perhaps. At the same time 
I warn you that they are heartless people, 
or else they would have written before 
now, or even come to see him. However, 
I should like myself to make acquaintance 
with them,” 

“Then that is settled; you go on 
Thursday. As to the people, Willie 
knows them, remember, and you don’t.” 

The plan was carried out. Bertha went 
down to Beachcliff, and took some cheerful 
rooms looking on the broad parade where 
everybody walked up and down, and 
beyond that on the sea. Her brother was 
terribly exhausted by his journey, and it 
was not till Saturday afternoon that he 
was able to lie on a sofa at the drawing- 
room window, and be amused by watching 
the people outside. 

Bertha, as she sat near him, was obliged 
to confess that Beachcliff had a wonderful 
cheerfulness of its own. The sun was 
shining in a sky that might have belonged 
to June; a fresh breeze was blowing 
sparkles of spray along the bright dancing 
sea ; even the people who were drawn in 
chairs had colour in their faces, and the 
others walked with a springing step, as if 
the fact of living was joy. 

“Tsn’t it jolly!” said Willie Hope, 
looking out at all this from his sofa. “ It 
used to be just like this last winter.” 

* And it goes on just the same without 
you. We are not so important as we think 
ourselyes—we are very soon forgotten.” 
Bertha thought this, but did not say it, 
She looked at his thin wasted face and 
feeble white hands, and wondered how he 
could smile as he spoke of “last winter.” 

When she turned her eyes to the window 
again the sunny blue air looked cold and 
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steely, the faces looked pinched, she could 
fancy that people’s teeth were chattering in 
that whistling wind, and she hoped the 
band did not always play such melancholy 
music, 

“There she is!” said Willie suddenly. 

“Where?” exclaimed Bertha, starting up. 

“Don’t you see? And that little beast 
Boney—fatter than ever.” 

Bertha stared hard at Miss Hamilton, 
who interested her deeply, though the 
fascination had a good deal of dislike in it. 
She had pictured to herself somebody with 


a bright colour and a noisy manner, fast | 


and dashing in style. She now saw a tall, 


slim, elegant-looking woman, very well and | 


quietly dressed in a muffle of fur and 
feathers, pale, handsome, and smiling 


calmly as she talked in rather a subdued | 


manner to a gentleman she had just met. 

He was a fat man getting on for sixty, 
who had come up to her in rather an 
eager intimate way; but as he was 
standing with his back to the house 
Bertha could not see what he looked like. 

“She is very handsome,” said Bertha 
after a breathless pause. 

“Ah! Didn’t I mention that?” said 
her brother, with a laugh in his weak voice. 

He had pulled himself up on the sofa, 
and was leaning forward with sparkling 
eyes and flushed cheeks to look at Dora. 

“Did you call the man Boney?” said 
Bertha vaguely. 

“Are you mad? Boney’s the dog— 
the pug ; don’t you see him sitting by her? 
Just how he sat and stared one day on the 
pier—— Oh!” and with a weary groan he 
sank back on his cushions. “I forget the 
man’s name; I used to know him last 
year. Sir Samuel something—Sir Samuel 
Grimes—a rich old beggar who lives up 
on the hill.) Now, Bertha, do you mean 
to kill me with impatience ? Rush out to her 
this minute, and tell her I’m here.” 

“My dear Willie, I don’t think I can. 
Wouldn’t it be better to write?” 

‘‘ Write! What do you suppose I came 
here for? I could have written from 
Kingston. If you don’t go I shall be as 
bad as ever to-night. How am I to live 
through all those hours with only a glimpse 
from a window! Don’t be a fool. Go 


this minute, or I'll open the window and 
shout to her.” 

Bertha had seldom had a task she dis- 
liked more, but of course she obeyed. 
After hastily putting her things on, she 
looked into the drawing-room on her way 
downstairs. 

“Make haste, she’s gone home. She 
has walked off that way, and old Grimes 
with her. You had better not come back 
without telling her that I’m here. Ask 
her to come and see me now, and ask if 
her brother is here too.” 

Bertha hurried off upon her disagreeable 
errand. Though Miss Hamilton’s looks 
were’ much pleasanter than she expected, 
it was impossible to forget that she had 
| treated Willie in a heartless and cruel way. 
“Yet,” thought the fair-minded Bertha, 
_ ‘that may perhaps have been her brother's 
doing. I feel sure he is odious. He may 
have destroyed letters, he may have used 
_ all sorts of horrid means to separate them, 
if the company is really coming to grief.” 

She soon overtook Miss Hamilton and 
Sir Samuel Grimes. They were walk- 
ing slowly, and talking a great deal. 
|Sir Samuel, at least, was talking, and 
his companion listening with attentive 
graciousness. They seemed so much 
interested that Bertha could not make up 
| her mind to interrupt them. She followed 
‘them slowly along the length of the 
parade till they left it, and crossed the 
road to a row of large houses. At the 
door of one of these they parted. Miss 
Hamilton went in. Sir Samuel lighted a 
cigar, and with a complacent air walked 
back towards the livelier part of the town. 
| Bertha had not left the parade when 
they did. She went a little further, then 
‘turned back, and with a very quiet 
|countenance and a fast beating heart 
_ crossed the road, and boldly rang at Mrs. 
| Hamilton’s door. 
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